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Amongst Ourselves 


The attention of all readers is called to 
the first pointed paragraph in this issue: 
“Do You Care?” Unblushingly THE Licuor- 
‘IAN, which has long advertised itself as op- 
posed to begging appeals and campaigns, 
presents an appeal in behalf of the starving 
and freezing in Europe. It offers its services 
as intermediary for the sending of food and 
clothing to anyone in the open parts of 
Europe to all its readers. Read the pointed 
paragraph carefully and don’t close your 
heart to its appeal. 

Christmas is less than a couple of months 
away, and we put in a bid early to get 
Licuorian gift subscriptions on the lists you 
will be making up soon. As yet it has not 
yielded to the inflation that has taken the 
substance and the stuffing out of most of 
the dollars that you spend. We believe in 
holding the line against price rises as long 
as we can do so and stay in the business of 
providing good reading for those who love 


Y 


it. We are not like a business firm of which 
we read recently. Its profits, after deducting 
all taxes and other charges, for the first 
six months of 1946 were $1,453,000, com- 
pared with profits of $403,000 for the first 
six months of 1945, an increase of some 300 
per cent. The president of the company 
commented as follows: “The statement is 
naturally most gratifying, particularly in 
view of the difficulties faced due to the 
retarding regulations of the government. It 
is to be hoped that there will be some relief 
as time passes and better understanding by 
these bureaus of our problems.” What’s the 
matter with the man? Is he angry because 
the government held him down to a 300 per 
cent increase in profits? Little stories like 
that ‘tell the how and why of inflation. We 
have no such problems or worries. The 
ceiling on THE Licuorian is still one dollar 
a year, though we say it with fingers crossed. 
Hand a few out at that price for Christmas! 
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The School Bus Problem 


The problem is: shall all American children, no matter what kind of school 
they attend, benefit by the school buses provided by the taxes paid by all 
Americans? Here an expert in law discusses the problem historically, legally, 


and logically. 


F. J. O'Neill 


JOHN SMITH, a Catholic, resides on 
a farm about three miles from town. 
His children go to the parochial 
school in town. On either side of him 
are Bill Brown and Tom Jones, whose 
children go to the district public 
school, also in town. Every school day 
the school bus picks up the Brown 
and Jones children and takes them 
to and from school. The bus does not 
and cannot pick up the Smith chil- 
dren even though it passes them on 
the road. The many John Smiths 
throughout the land wonder and ask: 
“Why cannot the bus take my chil- 
dren to school? I pay as much taxes 
as Jones and Brown. Why am I dis- 
criminated against?” This is a prob- 
lem which troubles many minds. It 
is a problem which has engaged the 
attention of the courts and legislatures 
throughout the nation in recent years. 
Its correct solution should be of in- 
terest to every Catholic and, indeed, 
to every true American. It is of spe- 
cial importance to the voters of Wis- 
consin, who go to the polls this No- 
vember to vote on an amendment to 
their state constitution designed to 
permit free bus transportation to all 


children, no matter what school they 
attend. 

The denial of free bus transporta- 
tion to pupils attending private 
schools is based on two contentions. 
First of all, it is said, public money 
used for such a purpose would en- 
danger the traditional American 
theory and practice of separation of 
Church and State. Secondly, it is as- 
serted that it is against the constitu- 
tions of many states which forbid the 
giving of aid, directly or indirectly 
to any religious sect or denomination. 

The most widely publicized argu- 
ment against the proposed amend- 
ment to the Wisconsin constitution is 
that its passage will bring about some 
kind of fusion between Church and 
State. In the light of history and the 
facts, however, this is completely il- 
logical and ungrounded. 

The free bus transportation ques- 
tion cannot be understood with its 
full implications unless at least a 
summary study has been made of the 
history of the schools in the United 
States, The pioneer American schools 
were predominantly religious; most 
of thcm were church controlled; a 
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few, privately controlled. All of them 
received aid from public funds. The 
type of education was primarily re- 
ligious until fairly well into the nine- 
teenth century. The public school as 
nonsectarian or nondenominational 
had its first beginnings in the period 
between 1820 and the Civil War. Side 
by side with the public schools, dur- 
ing that period, but greater in num- 
ber, were the religious schools. It was 
only in that late period of American 
history that an issue was made out of 
the giving of aid to private schools. 
The religious motive which had been 
the founding force of many of the 
church schools had begun to weaken. 
Many of the Protestant schools them- 
selves had turned into nonsectarian 
schools. New schools sprang up, most 
of them, particularly in the east, mid- 
dle west, and northwest, completely 
under public control. Even in these 
new schools the religious influence 
was not completely withdrawn, but 
was greatly weakened. 

After the Civil War, the public 
school came into still greater favor, 
although federal aid to private and 
church schools was continued. But in 
this period a strong sentiment in fa- 
vor of public schools was whipped up 
and, correspondingly, the giving of 
aid to private and church schools be- 
gan to be attacked belligerently. The 
tenor of the opposition to such aid 
can best be seen in the words of one 
of its most influential spokesmen, 
President Grant, in his address to the 
Army of the Tennessee at Des 
Moines: 


“Encourage free schools and resolve that 
not one dollar of money appropriated to 
their support, no matter how raised, shall 
be appropriated to the support of any 
sectarian school. Resolve that either the 
state or the nation or both combined 
shall support institutions of learning suffi- 


cient to afford to every child growing up 
in the land the opportunity of a good 
common school education immixed (un- 
mixed) with sectarian, pagan, or atheis- 
tical tenets. Leave the matter of religion 
to the family circle, the church and the 
private school supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions. Keep the church and 
the state forever separate.” 


Thus President Grant passed on the 
catchword that public aid to a private 
school is an interference with the 
American principle of separation of 
Church and State. In his seventh an- 
nual message to Congress in 1875, he 
proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States exclud- 
ing a grant “of any school funds or 
school taxes or any part thereof eith- 
er by legislative, municipal, or other 
authority for the benefit or in aid, 
directly or indirectly, of any religious 
sect or denomination.” The question 
became a bitter party issue in the 
presidential campaign of 1876, with 
the Republican party supporting the 
amendment. When introduced, the 
bill was defeated, passing the House 
but failing to pass the Senate. 

Though the measure was never 
adopted by the federal legislature, 
practically every state in the union 
(forty-six, to be exact) ultimately 
wrote into their constitutions identi- 
cal or very similar enactments. It is 
about such provisions that disputes 
have arisen concerning free lunches, 
released time for religious instruction, 
free text books, and free bus trans- 
portation for pupils of private and 
religious schools. 

From this short historical review, 
it can be seen that there was nothing 
very sacred nor deeply related to prin- 
ciples of democracy in the origin 
of opposition to aid for private 
schools. As a matter of fact, the very 
origin of the public schools was more 
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or less a matter of expediency. Prac- 
tically all the first schools in America 
were church schools (and predomi- 
nantly Protestant at that), supported 
‘by public funds. Public schools were 
established because minority groups 
in various districts were forced by the 
situation either to attend schools 
which fostered a religion in which 
they did not believe, or to get no 
schooling at all. Their purpose was 
not to abolish the religious schools, 
but merely to afford an opportunity 
of education to those who did not 
wish to attend the religious schools. 
It is not easy, therefore, to under- 
stand now how the public school 
could have come to stand as the un- 
assailable symbol of the separation of 
Church and State, and the only school 
deserving of being supported by pub- 
lic funds; i.e., by the taxes of all the 
people. The logical principle would 
seem to be this: that since the state 
has need of schools supported by tax- 
ation, and since everybody is free to 
choose his school, public or private, 
as long as it comes up to required 
scholastic standards, each citizen 
should be allowed to support by tax- 
ation the school of his preference. He 
should not be forced to support by 
taxation the type of school approved 
only by one group of citizens, wheth- 
er it be a minority or a majority. 
Current facts, moreover, belie the 
charge that aid given to children at- 
tending private schools is the first 
stroke of the death knell of Church 
and State separation. Aid is given to 
all private or sectarian schools in 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, On- 
tario, and many other countries and 
districts. It would be foolish to say 
that these countries are committed to 
union with the Catholic Church be- 
cause of this aid, or even that they 
are in any danger of such union. Fur- 


thermore, in the United States one 
can point to many examples of public 
funds being given in the aid of re- 
ligion, without the least threat to the 
established separation of Church and 
State. Take, for example, the provi- 
sion for salaries of army and navy 
chaplains and for religious services at 
West Point and Annapolis; the sta- 
tutes for compulsory bible reading in 
many states; the grants to church 
schools and colleges for Indian and 
Negro education, etc. In 1937 there 
were more than 340 arrangements 
throughout the country whereby aid 
in one form or another was given to 
Catholic and other private schools. 

In the light of history and the facts, 
therefore, nobody can logically say 
that free bus transportation for chil- 
dren attending private schools consti- 
tutes a threat to the separation of 
Church and State. A decision of a 
Mississippi court in 1941 admirably 
showed how the argument was not to 
the point: 


“The political separation of church and 
state required by the constitution does 
not indicate any incompatibility between 
their respective manifestations: religion 
and politics, but the State has the duty 
to respect the independent sovereignty of 
the Church as such, and to exercise 
vigilance to discharge its obligation to 
those who, although subject to its con- 
trol, are also objects of its bounty and 
care, and who, regardless of any other 
affiliation, are primarily wards of the 
State, and this constitutional barrier which 
protects each against invasion by the 
other must not be so high that the state 
in discharging its obligation as parens 
patriae (guardian of the country) cannot 
surmount distinctions which, viewing the 
citizen as a component unit of the State, 
become irrelevant.” 


The other argument proposed by 
the opponents of the free bus trans- 
portation bill is the fact that forty- 
six states have constitutional provi- 
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sions forbidding aid or maintenance, 
direct or indirect, to any institution 
under the control or direction of a 
religious denomination. They quote 
in their favor either the constitutions 
themselves or court decisions. The 
court decisions they cite state that 
bus transportation is an aid, at least 
indirect, to the school and thus such 
transportation is unconstitutional if 
the school so aided is a nonpublic 
one. Frequently quoted are the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Courts of 
Washington and Oklahoma. They 
point, too, to the fact that free bus 
transportation has been refused to 
nonpublic school children in Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, New York, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 

At first glance this array of court 
decisions seems very powerful, It 
would be, too, were it not countered 
with an even more imposing array 
of states allowing such transporta- 
tion to pupils of private schools even 
though their constitutions deny any 
aid, whether direct or indirect, to 
private schools. The number is twen- 
ty-two; they are: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachussetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Wyoming, and 
Hawaii. 

The opponents of free bus trans- 
portation to private schools seem to 
forget several other points. First of 
all, the Kentucky decision they quote 
was reversed by a higher court. The 
Washington and New York courts’ 
verdicts were nullified by the will of 
the people who took action and 
amended their constitutions so that 
free bus transportation would be 
given to all pupils, no matter what 
school they attended. Secondly, the 


decisions they quote which have not 
been reversed by higher courts or 
nullified by the action of the people 
were handed down some time ago. In 
the light of recent court decisions and 
the best recent thinking on the ques- 
tion they seem illogical and even un- 
American. These most recent court 
decisions have pointed out how il- 
logical are the decisions which ex- 
clude the giving of bus transportation 
to children going to private schools 
when the decisions are based on an 
interpretation that such transporta- 
tion is an aid, direct or indirect, to 
the school. These late decisions stress 
the fact that the bus aids the child 
and not the school; that it does not 
mean spending public money for a 
private institution; but that it does 
mean the providing of a necessary 
service for the citizens of the state. 

The minority opinion in the Wash- 
ington interpretation of the state 
constitution criticized the majority 
opinion for treating current legal 
authority lightly. In commenting on 
the word support (which the Wash- 
ington constitution used rather than 
aid), Justice Mallery declared that 
the majority opinion confused the 
idea of benefit with the word support. 
The fire department, he said, protects 
the parochial school (and is thus a 
benefit to it) but does not support it. 
The rule of law which was handed 
down in the majority opinion is er- 
roneous, he said, when it states that 
if the parochial school benefits at all, 
it is immaterial if the pupil benefits. 
It should rather be, he insisted, that 
if the pupil benefits, any incidental 
benefit to the school is beside the 
question, unless that benefit be real 
support. 

In 1930 the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained the Louisiana 
court’s opinion in a very similar is- 
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sue, viz., that free textbooks are gifts 
to the pupil and not to the school. 
The Oregon legislature in 1939 stated 
clearly that free bus transportation 
had for its object the child and not 
the school. The Kentucky Court of 
Errors and Appeals, in reversing a 
ruling of a lower. court, stated what 
may well become the classic interpre- 
tation in this whole matter, and one 
which makes it totally unnecessary 
for states to change their constitutions 
to grant benefits of bus transpor- 
tation to the children attending pri- 
vate schools: 


“In this advanced and enlightened age, 
with all the progress that has been made 
in the field of humane and social legisla- 
tion and with the hazards and dangers 
of the highway increased a thousandfold 
from what they formerly were, and with 
our compulsory school laws applying to 
all children and being rigidly enforced 
as they are, it cannot be said with any 
reason or consistency that tax legislation 
to provide our school children with safe 
transportation is not tax legislation for 
a public purpose. Neither can it be said 
that such legislation or such taxation is 
in aid of a church, or of a private, sec- 
tarian, or parochial school, nor that it 
is other than what it is designed or 
purports to be, as we have stated herein 
above — legislation for the health and 
safety of our children, the future citizens 
of our State. The fact that in a strained 
and technical sense the school might de- 
rive an indirect benefit from the enact- 
ment is not sufficient to defeat the de- 
clared purpose and the practical and 
wholesome effect of the law.” 


The civic-minded logic of this view 
is supported by many jurists and 
writers. The minority opinion in the 
Washington State case mentioned 
above made this telling point: that 
no man, even though himself bitterly 
opposed to the parochial school, 
would refuse a ride in his private car 
to a child on its way to a parochial 


school, and he would not think for a 
moment that he was thereby aiding 
the parochial school. In 1936 Dr. 
George Johnson had already called 
attention to the same point when he 
said that there would be just as much 
logic in forbidding a Catholic child 
the use of tax-supported streets and 
sidewalks on his way to school as in 
depriving him of tax-supported bus 
transportation, One may add that the 
state, with equal logic, should deny 
tax-supported health aid to pupils 
of private schools because it indirectly 
helps the school; so, too, traffic police- 
men should refuse to guide children 
going to private schools only on their 
way to school, but at no other time. 
On the same ground the use of pub- 
licly owned automobiles should be 
refused the president, governor, and 
other officials on their way to and 
from church. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals, in reversing a lower 
court’s decision recently (1943), re- 
flected this trend of legal opinion 
when it said that the transportation 
of children attending nonpublic 
schools is “a public matter and 
moneys expended therefor do not 
constitute the expenditure of public 
monies for a private purpose.” 

An even stronger point has been 
made by some recent legal decisions 
which have stressed the compulsory 
nature of our school attendance laws 
and shown that school bus transpor- 
tation laws are only an attempt of 
the state to give all its future citizens 
an equal opportunity to obey the law. 
In brief, the argument is as follows: 
by the law of the land all children 
must go to school up to a certain 
age. Yet by a Supreme Court de- 
cision, equal to the law of the land, 
the child is free to attend either a 
public or a private school. Therefore, 
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the granting of free bus transporta- 
tion to children going to the public 
school and its denial to children go- 
ing to private school is a penalizing 
restriction on a constitutional right. 
In fact, the denial of such transporta- 
tion would be a denial of equal pro- 
tection under the law which is guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. A Maryland court in 1938 
stated this argument clearly: 


“School attendance is compulsory and 
attendance at private or parochial schools 
is a compliance with the law .. . The 
danger of perversion to private purposes 
may be admitted, but the legislature is 
primarily entrusted with the care of that, 
and the courts have no duty in relation 
to it unless and until a perversion should 
be obvious. The fact that the private 
schools, including parochial schools, re- 
ceive a benefit from it could not prevent 
the legislature’s performing the public 
function. The conclusion that the act 
must be regarded as one within the func- 
tion of enforcing attendance at school 
renders it unnecessary to consider sep- 
arately the objection that a_ religious 
institution is aided . . . The institution 
must be considered as aided only inci- 
dentally, the aid only a by-product of 
proper legislative action.” 


Confirming these arguments is the 
stand which legislators themselves 
have taken in stating the ideal they 
are striving to reach. This ideal they 
call equalization of educational op- 
portunity. They state that the success 


of a democratic form of government 
depends on the availability of edu- 
cational opportunity for every mem- 
ber of society. This opportunity must 
be extended to every child regardless 
of race, color, or creed. It should in- 
sure him an education equal to that 
received by any child of similar men- 
tal status. Such equalization cannot 
be insured without transportation to 
and from school for those children 
who live at a distance from the school 
they attend. Logic, and democratic 
logic at that, demands such transpor- 
tation for equalized educational op- 
portunity. Since the laws of the land 
permit, as they do, children to attend 
any school of recognized educational 
standards whether it be public or pri- 
vate, then all these children must be 
given equal transportation facilities. | 
To deny transportation to some is 
only to tear down a democratic and 
American ideal. 

Between the two opposite views on 
the school bus transportation prob- 
lem, it is difficult to see how un- 
prejudiced minds can any longer cling 
to the narrow one which maintains 
that this benefit may not be extended 
to all American children. Already 
fifteen states have either adopted such 
a measure by constitutional amend- 
ment or court decision as the more 
logical and American view. It remains 
to be seen what Wisconsin will do 
about this matter this November. 


Epitaphs 


Sacred to the memory of Walter Williams 


“Here lies poor W.W. 


Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


— Westminster 


The following pretty lines were written of a princess who died in infancy: 


“She tasted of life’s bitter cup, 


Refused to drink the portion up, 
- But turned her little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 
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Romance of the Common Place 


Sidelights on the Bath 


The researcher into the history and use of the bathtub found so much material 
that this is the second collection of rare facts about the tub. 


W.F. McKee 


MODERN America buys 25 bathtubs 
to every bible, 50 to every dictionary, 
389 to every encyclopedia. No bath- 
tub builder today can expect to make 
anything of himself unless he is a 
Raphael in temperament and a 
Michelangelo in ability. Now what is 
needed is an American millionaire to 
erect a museum of famous bathtubs in 
cult of this vast “progress.” 

He could start his collection with 
the famous tub that was found in 
the palace of Minos, Crete. It is 4000 
years old, a natty model of frescoed 
clay. Then the tub in which Scipio 
Africanus splashed in his villa at 
Liternum, the porphyry tub from a 
house in Pompeii, the sunken bath 
of pure white Carrara marble in 
which Jerome Bonaparte bathed in 
wine. (Regrettably enough, this wine 
was later bottled and sold by Bona- 
parte’s valet at a considerable profit.) 

The huge brass pot, the bath of 
Bonnie Prince Charles of France, 
might be for sale. It bears the arms 
of the royal house of Bourbon and 
the date, 1745. The collector would 
have a difficult time uprooting the 
huge bathtub of Peter the Great of 
Russia, which measures nine by five 
feet. It is built of rubble stones set 
in cement. The Empress Josephine’s 
famous white marble bath is still on 
view at the Chateau Malmaison. 

Many royal palaces of Europe could 
be searched and no tubs would be 
found. Many royal personages would 
be discovered who never took a bath. 

In the magnificent Palace of Ver- 
sailles, home of Louis, King of France, 
there is not a single bathtub. The elite 


of that day sponged themselves in- 
frequently in a basin of water and 
used lavish amounts of perfume. The 
1000 room palace of Catherine the 
Great of Russia had but one small 
bathroom with a plain tin tub. The 
Queen seldom used it. 

Of Queen Elizabeth of England a 
court newspaper published in her 
day stated: “The Queen hath built 
herself a bath, where she doth bathe 
herself once a month, whether she 
require it or not.” Queen Mar- 
guerite of Navarre had many lovers 
in spite of the fact that she did not 
even wash her hands for eight days at 
a time. Anne of Austria used the tub 
frequently, but her consort, Louis 
XIII, felt that he was clean after a 
valet poured perfumed alcohol over 
his hands. 

Surprising though it be, water has 
not always been the favorite element 
for a bath. Pauline Borghese, Na- 
poleon’s sister, bathed usually in milk, 
and, to escape the monotony of milk, 
sometimes in champagne. Pauline’s 
coming to a town was a sign for the 
French farmers to put their cows on 
an emergency shift. 

Pauline had many predecessors who 
bathed in stranger fluids. The ladies 
of Corinth steeped themselves for two 
hours a day in perfumed olive oil. 
Some Roman emperors (as Helioga- 
bulus) prepared for a hard day at 
the banquet table by a bath in blood 
— either animal or human. The Em- 
perors also used absinthe. Madame 
de Tallien took her beauty bath in 
crushed strawberries or raspberries. 

Milk baths were common in early 
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Egypt. So were wine baths, At a later 
period when Maria de Padilla, favor- 
ite of Pierre le Cruel, King of Castile, 
took her accustomed wine bath, the 
gentlemen of the court were wont to 
flatter the lady and seek favor with 
the King by drinking the wine from 
the tub. The courtiers of Henry VIII 
“honored” Anne Boleyn in the same 
way. There was a time when no 
fashionable women of society in Paris 
would have thought of taking a bath 
in anything but champagne or per- 
fumed wine —on which their maids 
raised a pretty penny, until the gov- 
ernment put a penalty on this traffic. 

When the Prince of Wales went 
to Africa on a hunting trip he took 
his bath with him. A special motor 
lorry was built which contained the 
Prince’s sleeping room and his shower. 
Tanks on the back of the lorry sup- 
plied the water. 

The early presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln, (with a few ex- 
ceptions), used the Potomac river for 
a bathtub. Literature of the 1850's 
refers to the river as “the bathtub of 
presidents.” 

India’s Aga Khan, spiritual leader, 
takes a bath once a year in Bombay. 
The water he used is sold to the faith- 
ful. It is supposed to cure any disease. 

In several European countries 
where there are famous baths the 
manner of taking a bath is often quite 
different from the American mode. 
The matter is literally taken out of 
one’s hands. When a person goes to 
one of the famous Bohemian bath 
houses at Frazensbad, or at Marien- 
bad, or at Karlsbad, or to the well- 
known bath palace of Vienna, or to a 
public bath in Stockholm, some one 
else usually bathes him. 

A traveller in Stockholm wrote of 
his experience: “No visit to Stock- 
holm is considered complete unless it 


includes an hour at the public baths. 
Our Swedish friends insisted that we 
sample them. Reluctantly we were 
led to the bathhouse. Tickets were 
bought and we were committed to the 
hands of a sad looking washerwoman, 
who, I was startled to find out, ac- 
tively helps you in your bath. This 
woman led me by the hand to a huge 
bathroom. Once in the tub she treated 
me like a little child. When she had 
scrubbed away to her heart’s content 
she motioned for me to follow her 
and led the way to the shower. There 
she finished the bath by turning a 
large hose on my beaten body. Then 
she waved me into the dressing room 
and went merrily off to wash the next 
customer.” 

Continental Europe got down to 
business about bathing after Ameri- 
can sanitary plumbers made such a 
big splash during the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. The King of England 
bought a new tub (as did many of 
the crowned heads of Europe) and in- 
stalled it in the Buckingham Palace. 

One day the salesman who sold the 
tub to the King was summoned to 
the palace. The King’s physician 
greeted him, and, after much hem- 
ming and hawing, finally came to the 
point. No, it was not a case of a de- 
fective bathtub, the physician ex- 
plained, but a case of the King’s cold 
bottom. “You see, His Majesty is very 
fond of sitting on the rim of the tub 
when he takes his bath. But he found 
it so infernally chilly that he thought 
it would be a good idea to have a 
wooden rim put on it so that His 
Majesty might sit on wood instead 
of on cold porcelain.” 

“Chilled” in a different sense was 
a woman in Cleveland. For ten years 
her husband had failed to provide her 
with a bathtub. She applied for a 
divorce from the unfeeling wretch. 
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The court, ruling that being com- 
pelled to go to the homes of relatives 
and friends for a bath during that 
length of time constituted cruelty, 
granted the divorce. 

A bathtub figured prominently in 
the case.of the boiled pianist. The in- 
cident happened in New York in 
1925. 

A famous pianist placed himself in 
the customary position that one as- 
sumes preparatory to a bath and 
turned on the faucet marked cold. 
Cold was evidently a typographical 
error, for a dense volume of boiling 
hot water issued forth. The startled 
bather reached for the faucet to turn 
it off. By that time it was too hot to 
handle, He then frantically started to 
leave the watery inferno but slipped 
on the tub’s slick bottom and fell back 
to his fate. By the time he managed 
to extricate himself he was pretty well 
boiled. 

A few weeks later the case was in 
court, the pianist having filed suit for 
$50,000 against the Hotel Ansonia 
Corporation. The point at issue was 
that the artist had missed several con- 
certs because of the incident. 

The Judge examined the pianist’s 
hands and said to his lawyer: “Your 
client’s hands look perfectly normal 
to me.” 

With a bit of irony in his voice 
the lawyer answered: “But my client 
can’t play the piano standing up.” 

* 


There are many famous tubs in the 
United States. One of the most out- 
standing of these is the Ponce de Leon 
bathtub. This bath, which weighs a 
ton, was cut from a slab of perfect 
marble by Alfredo Ricardo Gomez 
in 1511. Gomez was the foremost 
sculptor and marble cutter in Europe. 
He learned that Ponce de Leon in- 
tended to visit Amevica to seek the 


Fountain of Youth. He conceived the 
idea of carving a bathtub from marble 
and giving it to Ponce de Leon, who 
would fill it with the youth-giving 
water and then present it to Her 
Royal Highness, the Queen of Spain. 
Ponce de Leon brought the tub to 
America, but had to abandon it when 
he was attacked by the Seminoles. 
Having subdued the Indians he was 
never able to locate the precious tub. 
One hundred years later it was dis- 
covered at the Monastery of Santa 
Maria at Havana, Cuba. How it got 
there no one knows. The tub now be- 
longs to a wealthy plumbing manu- 
facturer in Miami, Florida. 

Another bath that was destined for 
great things was the bath that was 
custom built for President Cleveland. 
Cleveland had as controller of currency 
during his administration a wealthy 
Chicago banker, James Eckels. Eckels 
invited the President to visit him at 
his summer estate on Lac La Belle, 
Oconomowoc. In view of the Presi- 
dent’s considerable girth, the financier 
had built an oversized bathtub and 
installed it in a super-luxurious bath- 
room, 

The President never showed up. 


Later when the Redemptorist Fathers 


acquired the property, they installed 
the tub in their new seminary, where 
it was used several times by Arch- 
bishop Messmer. Today it is a cattle 
trough on a nearby farm. 

Many large cities have at least one 
famous bathtub. In Chicago there is 
a great tub cut from onyx with faucets 
of 24 carat gold. In Washington Mrs. 
Harry Brown has a gold plated bath. 
One of the feature attractions of the 
later Vanderbilt mansion was a $50,- 
ooo marble tub with silver accessories. 
Its elaborate carvings are works of 
art. 

Sarah Bernhardt had a small gold 
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bathtub. During a performance one 
night in her theatre it was stolen 
from her dressing room. The gold 
marble bath in the residence of Mrs. 
Paul Fagen of Pebble Beach, Cali- 
fornia is the pride of local plumbers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer’s bath- 
room has walls decorated with mural 
paintings on a background of gold. 
The bathtub is a soft yellow, with 
facing and floor base of black and 
gold marble. The black marble floor 
is covered with a zebra skin. The 
room is also used for taking a bath, 

It must not be thought that plumb- 
ers through the ages have been men 
of limited imagination. Besides marble 
and onyx baths for the millionaire 
and the conventional porcelain baths 
for the ordinary citizen, plumbing 
minds have conceived many varied 
and unique baths. 

In Paris in 1931 they came out 
with the kitchen table bathtub. This 
ingenious creation looks like an 
ordinary long kitchen table with 
sturdy steel legs. When the table cloth 
is removed and the wooden top taken 
off, a bathtub is exposed. This handy 
gadget can also be used for washing 
dishes and clothes or for keeping the 
family beer cold. A plumbing com- 
pany in Pennsylvania made the news- 
papers with its rocking bathtub. The 
rocking bath is shaped as the ordinary 
tub except that it rests on rockers. 
It was designed to secure the same 
effect as bathing in the rolling waves 
of the sea. 

Then there is the armchair tub put 
on the market by a German sanitary 
engineer. This bath was designed for 
people who live in vest-pocket apart- 
ments. It is shaped like a huge over- 
stuffed chair with the four sides built 
up. The slipper tub is another type; 
it is fashioned like a large metal shoe 
and the opening at the top is level 
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with the neck of the bather who sits 
on a built-in seat. 

Not many years ago the “barrel 
type” baths-and the “bathtubs with 
oven attachment” were common. The 
former was merely a large wooden 
barrel with a spigot at the bottom to 
drain the water; the latter was a great 
wooden bucket which had a pipe 
connecting it with a small boiler. The 
bather was in constant fear of the 
inferior boiler blowing up or else 
setting the room on fire. One of the 
most ingenious baths was an r8th 
century invention designed for the 
lazy, the indolent, and the sick. It was 
simply a huge rubber bag, somewhat 
form fitting. The bather, while reclin- 
ing in bed, put his feet into the bag’s 
opening and pulled it up to his neck. 
Water was poured in at the top and 
could be let out by means of an open- 
ing at the bottom. 

In January of 1884, Bruschke & 
Ricke Co. of Chicago advertised a 
“combined sofa and bathtub.” They 
modestly called it “the common sense 
invention of the age, being practical, 
convenient, economical, comfortable, 
portable, complete, and cheap.” This 
was the thing should guests suddenly 
drop in. The sofa top could be quickly 
pulled into place over the tub and the 
bather could rest in perfect comfort 
below while the guests sat comfortably 
above. Air outlets were provided 
should the top have to be dropped 
on the bather in such emergencies. 
Besides the 18 gallon water tank, 
there also went with the tub “a large 
rubber apron that buttons on to the 
inside of the outer edge of bathtub, 
folding over the front, and covering 
the carpet one yard, thereby forming 
a perfect protection to the upholstery 
and carpet.” 

The custom of taking a bath on 
Saturday night did not, as most people 
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think, start back in the days of sofa 
tubs, slipper baths, or kitchen-table 
tubs. The custom is many centuries 
old. It originated among the Norse- 
men who dubbed Saturday washing 
day. The hardy seamen bathed in 
a unique manner. 

Each family had its wash hut. When 
Saturday night came the whole family 
assembled there. Sometimes the neigh- 
bors came. The log hut was closed 
tight. Water was poured over hot 
stones to produce steam. The steam 
produced sweat. Switches which had 
previously been soaked in water to 
soften them were used on each other 
to increase blood circulation. The 
whole ceremony took from one to 
four hours, The Finns of northern 
Wisconsin have bath huts even today 
and use them. The stifling hot atmos- 
phere, the fagellations with switches, 
and the finishing-up dip in cold water 
make this kind of bath enjoyable only 
for those with a Spartan nature. 

The bathtub that most people 
know, or once knew, is that great 
monster of iron, standing on claw and 
ball legs with a finish of white porce- 
lain. Though it often has its interior 


marred by an unlovely ring, it still has 
some cosmopolitan grandeur. It is 
made of ingredients coming from 
many parts of the world —kryolith 
from Greenland, tin oxide from the 
Malay states, borax from Death 
Valley, feldspar from Kentucky, and 
metallix oxides from different points 
in the western hemisphere. 

Even though a poet of vision may 
never arise to immortalize the tub, 
it is certain that the plumbing manu- 
facturers will do their humble bit to 
prevent the tub’s star from declin- 
ing. Their current literature seems 
to indicate that no American home is 
civilized unless 98 per cent of its 
interior is taken up by bathrooms. 
One humorist wrote that the bathtub 
is replacing bubble gum as the prin- 
cipal American commodity, and Will 
Rogers estimated that the interest on 
unpaid bathrooms could pay off the 
national debt. 

With the medical men putting more 
and more emphasis on cleanliness, 
and the manufacturers putting more 
and more tubs on the market, the 
American public can look forward 
to an orgy of bathing. 


Chemistry for Consolation 


“If the thought of dying dismays any of you youngsters of 4o let me assure 
you it is not at all unpleasant once you acquire an orderly concept of the 
chemistry and physiology of life and some comprehension of the painlessness 
of termination of the long taboggan slide down the western slope.” — Dr. 


Brady’s Health Column. 


Who’s Who 


Great minds discuss ideas 
Average minds discuss events 
Small minds discuss people. 
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Test of Character (43) 





On Contradictoriness 
L. M. Merrill 


It is a part of the training of all well brought up children that they are 
taught not to contradict others when they are speaking. Some adults seem 
never to have learned the lesson or to have forgotten it. They have what is 
called a streak of contradictoriness. This is a very unpleasant trait of their 
characters and manifests itself, to the embarrassment and pain of their families, 
friends, associates, and acquaintances in almost every type of conversation. 


1. They contradict others concerning the facts or details of a story that 
they are telling. Everybody has heard one of these experts at contradicting 
interrupt another person in the midst of a narration with some sweeping 
statement: “You’ve got it all wrong”; or “It wasn’t that way at all”; or 
“You’ve forgotten the most important fact.” Sometimes they pick out the most 
trivial detail of someone else’s story and make it an occasion for interruption 
and contradiction. If a character in a story is said to have had brown hair, the 


narrator must be interrupted to be told that the hair was black. A very 
unpleasant and obnoxious habit! 


2. They contradict, usually in a loud and raucous voice, others who are 
defending a thesis or a conviction. Thus, if someone is defending the convic- 
tion that anti-Semitism is wrong and uncalled for, they will flatly contradict 
his whole position and then loudly produce some trivial argument or evidence 
against it. One cannot argue intelligently or reasonably with such characters; 


everything is black and white to them, their opponents, of course, black, and 
they themselves white. 


3. They contradict, with a great air of superiority, even the tentatively 
expressed opinions of others. In matters of dispute or honest difference of 
opinion, they smother the opinions of others usually by namecalling or equally 
irritating methods. They say, to someone expressing an opinion: “You're silly,” 
or “You don’t know what you are talking about,” or “Everybody knows that 
your opinion is all wrong.” Sometimes they express their contradictions by 
uproarious laughter or by biting sarcasm. Thus they are responsible for hurt 
feelings, quarrels, enmities, and any number of other evils. 


The lessons of childhood about contradicting were good, and should be 
remembered and practiced throughout one’s adult years. In a good intellectual 
argument it is one thing to exchange views, to defend one’s position, to bandy 
convictions back and forth. But the person who catches himself repeatedly 
contradicting others in small matters and great should know that he is selfish, 
unkind, and proud, and should not be surprised if other people avoid him. 
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In Defense of Small Business 


Housewives who have watched the papers to catch the bargains that chain stores 
offer are invited to take a look behind the scenes. They will be shocked. 


E. J. Browne 


SMALL businesses are the backbone 
of the American way of life. By small 
business is here meant any mercantile 
venture that employs less than 100 
people. Such concerns employ 45 per 
cent of all the wage earners in 
America; they do between 30 and 40 
per cent of all its business; and they 
are a boon and a blessing to every 
community in which they operate. 
But they are increasingly harassed, 
weakened, and frequently swallowed 
up by the gravest threat to democracy 
in business, viz., monopoly corpora- 
tions. 

As a case in point, take the food 
stores of America. There are thou- 
sands of independent grocers in the 
United States today. They deal in 
an essential commodity that every- 
body must buy. Their businesses were 
financed, in most cases, by the com- 
munity in which they live; their prof- 
its, for the most part, remain in the 
community; their owners and em- 
ployees have the interests of their 
community as well as of their business 
at heart and are, therefore, the kind 
of citizens every community should 
want to have. Yet scarcely one of 
these independent grocers, with the 
exception of those established in rural 
areas or in the smallest villages, has 
not felt the pressure that can be ex- 
erted by the huge, centrally owned, 
multi-million dollar corporations 
called chain stores. Thoughtless 
Americans are inclined to take the 
chain store for granted, and even to 
think that it possesses advantages over 
the locally owned and operated food 
market. If they would think for a mo- 


ment, they weuld understand what a 
danger it is to the security and wel- 
fare of their own community. 

The advantages of small, locally 
owned businesses in any area were 
summed up neatly, and with unchal- 
lengeable logic, by a report of the 
U. S.-Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee in February, 1946. The report 
stated: 


1. That small-business cities provide a 
considerably more balanced economic life 
than do big-business cities. In small- 
business cities employment is more di- 
versified, not only in the number of firms 
and different manufacturing lines, but 
in that a much greater proportion of 
workers are engaged in wholesale, retail, 
and distributive pursuits. On the other 
hand, the entire pay roll of big-business 
cities is usually dominated by one or a 
few great industrial firms. The mere 
decision of one corporation to move its 
local plant to some other area would be 
sufficient to bring about economic collapse 
in a big business dominated city. Unem- 
ployment is greater and the fluctuation in 
wages and in the number of business 
enterprises is larger in big-business than 
in small-business cities. 

2. The gap between the incomes of the 
few very rich and those of the poor 
appears to be greater in big-business 
cities. In small-business cities a larger 
proportion of the population earn me- 
dium or high incomes, own their own 
homes, pay more taxes, etc. 


But it is not only these advantages 
that make small business the ideal 
enterprises for any community; their 
value is infinitely enhanced when 
one recognizes the dangers and evils 
inherent in and traditionally prac- 
ticed by chain store monopolies or 
near-monopolies. These evils have 
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been brought into clear focus during 
the past few months by the trial of 
New York Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Co. (commonly called the 
“A. and P.”) before'‘the United States 
Department of Justice on the charges 
of violations of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

The setup of the huge A. and P. is 
interesting. George L. Hartford and 
John A. Hartford, as trustees of the 
George H. Hartford estate, own and 
hold all the authorized and issued 
voting stock of the New York A. and 
P., and individually and as such trus- 
tees own 99.97 per cent of the au- 
thorized capital of the corporation. 
In 1941, thirteen and one half per 
cent of all the sales made by grocery 
and combination stores in the United 
States were made by the A. and P. 
Against this colossal but single- 
family owned corporation, the De- 
partment of Justice made the follow- 
ing charges, which point up the evils 
that always, in some way, go with the 
operation of chain stores: 

That the defendants select local 
areas throughout the United States 
wherein they use their dominant ad- 
vantage to injure and destroy the 
competition of independent grocers, 
meat dealers, and small local food 
chains, (1) by selling at retail in 
those areas sufficiently lower than 
elsewhere, until control or the desired 
percentage of total retail business is 
obtained, using the income from other 
areas, from operations of the business 
other than retail, and from retail stock 
gains to offset the losses or reductions 
in profits incident to such price cut- 
ting; (2) by combining with other 
national food chains, operating in 
such selected areas, to fix, maintain, 
and follow the price established by 
defendants during such price wars. 

That defendants systematically pre- 
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vent competition in selected trade 
areas throughout the United States. 

That defendants obtain for them- 
selves a systematic, discriminatory, 
buying preference over competitors 
by controlling the terms and con- 
ditions upon which manufacturers, 
processors, packers, and other sup- 
pliers of food and food products shall 
sell to them and to their competitors, 
(1) by coercing suppliers to sell to 
other wholesalers and retailers on 
terms and conditions dictated by de- 
fendants; (2) by coercing suppliers, 
through threats of withdrawal of 
their patronage and otherwise, to se- 
cretly maintain two price structures 
on their products, the lower of which 
would be charged to the defendants 
and the higher to their competitors; 
(3) by requiring suppliers to give de- 
fendants secret preferential discounts 
and prices in connection with pur- 
chases of defendants; etc. 

That defendants foster false com- 
parisons of their prices with the prices 
charged by competitors and false re- 
ports calculated to conceal their ac- 
tivities and perpetuate their domi- 
nance and control of the distribution 
of food and food products, by (among 
other things) the systematic practice 
of secretly enhancing their actual 
prices above their advertised prices 
through shortchanging, short-weight- 
ing, and marking up prices on store 
tags and purchases. 

It should be noted that once the 
chain has gained control of food dis- 
tribution in an area, having elimi- 
nated all independent competitors by 
underselling them, the prices on com- 
modities in the chain store rise. More- 
over, the chain store is in an ideal 
position for protecting itself from the 
law, because when new legislation is 
proposed or there is a threat that 
existing legislation against monopolis- 
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tic practices is to be enforced, it can 
afford to spend thousands of dollars 
on lobbying, influencing newspaper 
editorials and propaganda, etc. to 
offset the law. It can hire the best 
lawyers in the country to defend it 
against crippling enactments or de- 
crees. Some idea of the time and 
money that the chain stores can spend 
to defend themselves can be gathered 
from the fact that the record of the 
court proceedings in the case of the 
Department of Justice against the A, 
and P. already contains over 30,000 
pages. In late September, 1946,- the 
newspapers carried the report that the 
United States District Court at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, had convicted most of 
the defendants on some of the counts 
made against them. It will be inter- 
esting to watch. the case go to a 
higher court and to see how many 
more thousands of pages of testimony 
the record will bear. All this means 
time, money, and high-priced legal 
talent; but it will pay off if the chain 
store can have the verdict against it 
set aside or nullified in some way. 

Meanwhile, however, independent 
grocers have long since taken meas- 
ures of their own to meet the threat 
that the chain stores offer to them. 
They have done so by forming co- 
operatives, i. e., associations of in- 
dependent and locally owned food 
stores whose main purpose is to fa- 
cilitate large quantity buying and easy 
distribution of food stocks from cen- 
trally located warehouses. A typical 
example, and one of the oldest, is 
that of the Associated Grocers of 
Kansas City. 

It was in 1925 that this organiza- 
tion, then called the Associated Serv- 
ice Grocers of Kansas City, adver- 
tised collectively for the first time. 
They were just a few independent, re- 
tail, ‘‘corner’”’ grocers of that city. But 


their number grew rapidly, and it 
was not long before they began to buy 
collectively and at prices that ap- 
proximated those given to the big 
chains. In 1926, the Associated Gro- 
cers of Kansas City, (the word Service 
having been dropped from the title) 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Missouri with a capital of 
$10,000. For their first warehouse they 
rented a room over a retail store. Be- 
cause of their rapid growth from then 
on, they found it necessary to move 
twice into larger quarters, until in 
1933 they were able to build their 
own modern, spacious warehouse in 
Kansas City. In 1935 a second ware- 
house was erected in Joplin, and in 
1938 a third in Springfield. At present 
these three warehouses serve over 500 
retail grocers, members of the As- 
sociated Grocers, in Southwestern 
Missouri. 

How a setup like this meets the 
threat of the chain stores and at the 
same time preserves the independent 
status of local merchants and the 
democratic principles of business is 
clear from the manner in which the 
A.G. is administered and the way it 
has worked out in practice, Through- 
out its history it has always had a 
satisfactory surplus. There has never 
been any bonded debt or preferred 
stock. All the stock issued is common 
stock. Every member must own equal 
shares; at present the number is six, 
with a par value of $100. Any mem- 
ber desiring to withdraw surrenders 
his stock to the company and his 
money is refunded. New members are 
accepted on their agreement to com- 
ply with the rules. The responsibility 
of directing the company rests with 
five officers and eight directors who 
are elected by the members and who 
operate their own stores. Through 
collective buying in large quantities, 
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they have enabled many an_ inde- 
pendent merchant to remain in busi- 
ness even against the competition of 
the chain stores. And they have bene- 
fited the public, because they have 
passed on the savings in cost to their 
customers, and have not, like so many 
of the chains, tried to manipulate 
trade to eliminate competitors by 
underselling, nor have their own prof- 
its been sent out of their communities. 

The co-operative movement among 
independent grocers has grown to na- 
tional proportions. Several of the 
local retailer-owned co-operative as- 
sociations have formed the Coopera- 
tive Food Distributors of America, a 
co-operating organization whose pur- 
poses are “to promote the interests 
of co-operative food distribution 
through research, to obtain and fur- 
nish information for its members in 
respect to pending and proposed legis- 
lation, to develop promotional and 
educational activities for the mutual 
advancement of the members and of 
the whole retailer-owned food indus- 
try.” There is also the National Re- 
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tailer Owned Grocers, Inc. (NROG), 
which is owned by over 100 warehouse 
distributing units located in 33 states, 
the District of Columbia, and one 
province of Canada. Its purpose, too, 
is to help the independent grocer to 
remain independent, and at the same 
time to provide him with many helps 
and services that will improve his 
value to his community. 

American housewives will do well 
to consider the above facts in form- 
ing their buying habits. The chain 
store may still, at times, offer them 
lower prices than the independent 
grocer, because they can afford to 
undersell everybody for a while, if in 
the end they can control both market 
and prices. But the two or three cents 
they may save today by buying at a 
chain store will be paid back tomor- 
row, and more with it, if the chain 
store gets its way. The independent 
grocer, on the other hand, will ask 
honest prices, and over the years will 
give the far greater and better service 
both to the housewife and the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


Revenge? 


Pius VII was insulted, robbed, and finally exiled from Rome by Napoleon. 
In 1817, when Napoleon was languishing on the barren island of St. Helena, 
the Pope by way of revenge wrote as follows to his Secretary of State, Cardinal 


Consalvi: 


“The Emperor Napoleon’s family has approached us through Cardinal Fesch 
to inform us that the rock of St. Helena is killing him, and that rapid decline 


is undermining his health . . 


. We think, in justice and gratitude, we ought 


to listen to them. We charge you in all confidence to write from us to the 
Allied Sovereigns and especially to the Prime Regent, who has given us so many 
tokens of esteem. He is a true friend of yours, and you must ask him to 
mitigate the sufferings of this dreary exile. It would be unspeakable joy for us 
to soften Napoleon’s pain. He can no longer wrong anybody; let him not be 


a reproach to any man.” 


Go to Joseph 


For he to whom the Christ-child sie 
Through all His boyhood years 

Must surely have a special gift 

For calming children’s fears. 
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Three Minute Justruction 





Doubts Against Faith 


God has made the intellectual foundations of the true religion so 
clear and certain that any sincere mind can grasp them as unas- 
sailable. This does not mean that no doubt about the true religion 
or the truths it teaches will ever come to mind. Yet, even the 
nature of the doubts that people sometimes have makes the truth 
more clear. There are three kinds of doubts that can enter the 
mind concerning religion. They are: 


1. Doubts of ignorance. A large proportion of the doubts about religion 
that ordinary people experience arise from ignorance. For example, people 
say: “I find it hard to believe that all non-Catholics must go to hell.” This 
is hard to believe simply because it is not true; it is ignorance that raises 
the doubt. So, too, with the frequently stated doubt: “I can’t understand 
how the pope can take goo days off a person’s period in Purgatory.” Again, 
ignorance raises the doubt; goo days’ indulgence does not mean that the 
Pope cuts 300 days from a soul’s sentence in Purgatory. Most of the doubts 
of non-Catholics concerning Catholic teaching are due to ignorance and 
misinformation alone; but many Catholics have doubts that could be 
cleared up by a little reading or by asking a few simple questions. 

2. Doubts of malice or sin. A person who wants something that God has 
specifically forbidden usually finds himself doubting many of the other 
truths that God has clearly revealed. It is a common thing for Catholics 
who want to marry after a divorce from a lawful living spouse to doubt 
the existence of hell. People who insist on practicing birth control against 
God’s command will express doubts about the authority of Christ’s Church, 
about the malice of sin, about the punishment for sin that God has re- 
vealed. Such doubts are merely defense mechanisms against a fate that they 
know is in store for them so long as they continue in sin. 

3. Doubts of trial. Sometimes God permits the devil to tempt even good 
and saintly persons with doubts against their faith. Such persons know that 
the doubts are foolish and groundless, yet they continue for a time to 
torment the mind. God permits this, either as a salutary punishment for 
unfaithfulness in the past, or as a trial and test of the free and genuine 
character of their faith. Such doubts are opportunities for repeated acts 
of faith, and when used thus, make faith stronger than it was before. 


Every individual should analyze the doubts that come to his 
mind according to this threefold explanation. Some he will get rid 
of by study; others only by renouncing sin; and others still by 


making simple, sincere acts of faith in the word of God, Who can- 
not deceive or be deceived. 
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Essay on Names 


A popular magazine says ‘“‘names are news.” Here it is shown that the modern 


world has taken the beauty out of names. 


E. F. Miller 


A PIECE in the paper the other day 
said that the huge plane which is 
being assembled on the west coast is 
called the XB-36. This plane is sup- 
posed to be so large that it dwarfs the 
B-29 into insignificance. Everybody 
who followed the war as it was fought 
in Japan knows the size of the B-29. 
Yet, this latter is nothing in compari- 
son to the new monster that soon will 
be darkening the sky and blotting out 
the sun. 

There is no arguing with the genius 
of man that can produce such marvels. 
At least there is no room for argument 
with the finished article. It stands on 
the field to be adored in all its glory 
and majesty. However, there is a 
strange contradiction in the imagina- 
tion of man that can fashion a thing 
that is like a building equipped with 
wings and sent flying through the air, 
and that at the same time can stoop 
so low as to call this miracle by the 
name of XB-36. 

What does “XB-36” connote to the 
ordinary man of the street? If he has 
been reading a lot of detective stories, 
it means the hero of the story, the 
masked detective, the unraveler of the 
crime. According to the moving pic- 
tures a government agent who spends 
his life in tracking down spies and the 
like in foreign countries is generally 
known by the name of X or Q or SYZ. 
To other people XB-36 paints a pic- 
ture of some chemical or drug that has 
not been sufficiently tried to deserve a 
distinct identity. At any rate such a 
title gives the idea of something still 
unfinished, something hard and im- 
personal, something far removed from 


the realm of imagination. There is no 
humanity to it, but rather a coldness 
that is proper to machines. 

But the new airplane is no mere 
machine. It is a bird that will vie with 
the clouds and the stars for a place in 
the sky. It is a living thing that will 
laugh and cry and roar, and compete 
with the winds and the storms for the 
ear of the gods. It is a new kind of art, 
a flowing poem that is written on the 
heavens. And yet the only name that 
the makers of this mystery can think of 
is XB-36. On reading it in the paper 
one has the same sense of jolt that one 
would have on finding an uneven line 
in “Paradise Lost” or in “Richard III.” 
Or worse still, it is the same as though 
one were to approach the plane and 
discover that it was made of paper, that 
it was all imitation and make-believe. 
The lack of imagination exhibited in 
the title is so great that it is hard to 
believe that the same people made the 
masterpiece who finally baptized it 
with a name. Of course, there is always 
the possibility that the government 
stepped in at the last moment and told 
the artists of this new bird that hence- 
forth it would be known as XB-36. 
That was the case with those extraor- 
dinary ships that climbed right up on 
the shores of Normandy and southern 
France as well as on the islands of the 
deep Pacific. They were something 
that one had to see to believe. And yet 
all that the people who launched them 
could think of when it came time to 
call them a name was LST or LCI or 
an outlandish number that said abso- 
lutely nothing about the extraordinary 
powers that they possessed. 
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The people of a thousand genera- 
tions ago’ could not build airplanes; 
and the only ships that they could con- 
ceive were little more than rowboats. 
They were short on the imagination 
when it came to creating practical 
things. (They were not so short on the 
imagination when it came to creating 
impractical things, like St. Peter’s in 
Rome, like the great paintings and 
sculptures that have never been sur- 
passed since those dark and gloomy 
days.) But perhaps it does not demand 
so much imagination to build an air- 
plane. Perhaps all that it takes is a 
good, scientific sense of the fitness of 
parts —of bolts, nuts, screws, and a 
firm grasp on the principles of physics. 
Such a sense and such a grasp can be 
acquired by close attention to a text- 
book and by studying the data gath- 
ered by a test pilot. It may be that a 
man who designs and puts together 
an air monster sees in it only a means 
for carrying troops from one place to 
another, or an easy method of making 
money in so far as people can be 
moved to the places they want to go in 
a manner quicker and cheaper than 
by means of any other method of 
transportation. In fact, it seems that 
this is the case. The roan who pro- 
duced “The Outlaw” certainly could 
not have exercised imagination in 
building the largest airplane in the 
world for the simple reason that he 
showed himself to be absolutely and 
entirely without imagination when he 
lent his genius to that vulgar and dime 
novel moving picture. Yet, he did 
build the largest airplane in the world; 
and all the signs point to the fact that 
it will fly when finally it is assembled. 
The sight of the small and sterile- 
brained Mr. Hughes on an airplane 
field is enough to remove the halo of 
creative genius from the heads of most 
airplane builders. If he can build an 


airplane, then almost anybody, given 
the money and a course in the neces- 
sary sciences, can build an airplane. 
It doesn’t take any imagnaton at all. 
But suppose the people of those 
many generations ago did have the 
happy knack of making things fly 
through the air, how would they prove 
that they still had far more imagina- 
tion than do the people of today? The 
answer is simple. Never in seven thou- 
sand years would they name the prod- 
uct of their genius with so innocuous 
a title as LST or XB-36. The first 
thought that would come to their 
mind would be to call the airship after 
some saint — some saint who character- 
ized in his or her life the qualities 
that were evidenced in the schooner 
of the skies. If their forefathers had 
given personality to the stars, it is cer- 
tain that they themselves would have 
done the same favor for the graceful 
objects that followed the same path 
as the stars. But since saints were the 
greatest heroes and heroines that they 
knew, they would have given the per- 
sonality of the saints to their airplanes. 
Each type of plane would have its own 
saint. Thus the heavier and more pow- 
erful planes would be named after 
such strong people as St. Paul and St. 
Gregory VII. The little fighter planes 
would bear the title of the Little 
Flower. The graceful passenger carri- 
ers would be known as St. Agnes or 
St. Cecelia. And so on. Instead of see- 
ing in their creations merely a con- 
geries of nuts and bolts they would see 
in them the qualities that they most 
admired in the men and women of the 
past. :; 
There are many people of the mod- 
ern age who would say that this is 
superstition, and who are happy that 
the day is gone when spiritual signifi- 
cance was given to everything. But, of 
course, it is not superstition. There are 
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two things about a saint that even the 
most indifferent man must admit. First 
of all the saint is a person of vast good 
will and extensive charity. Nowadays 
we have Rotarians, Lions, Eagles, and 
a thousand other organizations that 
are set up for the purpose of establish- 
ing good will. The amount of their 
success can be gauged by the amount 
of peace, both national and interna- 
tional, that we have had in the past 
few generations. Furthermore, the 
newspapers and magazines have been 
carrying on a campaign for many years 
to make people see the necessity of 
having good will toward their broth- 
ers both at home and abroad. These 
efforts have also paid off in two scan- 
dalous world wars in one lifetime. The 
saints did not need organizations like 
the ‘Call me Jim” clubs, or altruistic 
articles in quality journals in order to 
bring them to the point of seeing God 
in their neighbor. Color lines meant 
nothing to them; nationality meant 
even less. They treated all men as they 
would have treated Christ. And so 
their work blossomed out in the most 
magnificent works of charity. Hospi- 
tals, orphanages, homes for the blind, 
the lepers, the aged, the poor came 
into being wherever they labored. 
They really did good for mankind, 
and that in an humble, inauspicious 
way that oftentimes escaped the atten- 
tion of the journalists until the workers 
of these mirracles were dead. Thus, the 
saints were great people, heroes and 
heroines all, greater in many respects 
than the winners of the Congressional 
Medals of Honor. If all men would do 
with their lives as the saints did with 
theirs, the world could sit back and 
have some assurance of a lasting peace. 
Is it foolish or superstitious, then, to 
keep these mighty ones in mind, to 
admire them, to name airplanes after 
them? 
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But anyone who believes in God has 
a second reason for believing that it 
is sensible to keep the saints alive even 
after they are dead. God is not so 
foolish as many people would make 
Him out to be. Even though He is 
infinite in all respects He fulfills His 
decrees as a rational person would on 
earth. He has the power of loving, 
of admiring, of recognizing merit. 
Therefore, if a man or a woman does 
His work in a perfect manner, He has 
to love that man or woman and give 
an appropriate reward. He said more 
than once that He would prove His 
love and give the reward by means of 
an intercessory power that He would 
turn over to the saint. This interces- 
sory power is for the benefit of people 
on earth. If they pray to the saint, the 
saint will in turn pray to God. And 
since God loves the saint, He will 
listen to the prayer and take into 
close consideration the question of 
granting the favor requested. Now, 
when ordinary people who have not 
as yet been given any assurance that 
they are surely going to heaven, show 
their love for the saints by naming 
airplanes after them, the saints must 
be pleased; and their importuning 
God for favors for these same people 
must be unceasing. Perhaps their re- 
quest will be put in the form of a 
petition that the airplane be kept 
from falling down when any one of 
the persons responsible for naming the 
plane be riding in it. That is surely 
worth while. And that is why the peo- 
ple of the Middle Ages would never 
have thought of calling an airplane by 
so hopeless and helpless a title as 
XB-36. .What can XB-36 do in the way 
of helping people? What can XB-36 do 
in the way of inspiring people to show 
kindness to their fellow men? What 
can XB-36 do in the way of proving 
that the men who built the airplane 
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had any more imagination than has a 
machine or a mechanism? 

This same fallowness of imagination 
is evident in a hundred different places 
and in a thousand different ways in 
modern civilization. The depots of big 
cities furnish another good example. 
These depots in many instances are 
wonderful institutions. Not only are 
they extensive, beautiful, and unique 
in the appointments of convenience 
that they possess, but they are the 
meeting places of the world. They are 
leagues of nations done up in concrete 
and steel. Almost every nationality at 
one time or another passes through a 
depot, speaking its own tongue, 
dressed in its own costume, exhibiting 
its own proper characteristics. Deci- 
sions that have determined the fate of 
nations have been made in depots; 
marriages have been made and un- 
made; business deals have been 
clinched and consummated. The depot 
has been the place of tears and laugh- 
ter, of comedy and awful tragedy. And 
yet, what name have people of this day 
and age decided to give to the depot? 
Union Station! What does Union Sta- 
tion mean? Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. It is as dry as the dust on the side 
of the tired trains that pull in from 
the far-off deserts of the west. It is as 
unfruitful as the smoke that pours out 
of the chimneys of the puffing locomo- 
tives. It does not make a picture or 
tell the story of the depot. 

Moderns may say what they want 
about the people of the dark and un- 


inspired middle ages. But generally 
they are off the beam. They know not 
what they say. Our forefathers may 
have been slow on the uptake when it 
came to inventing submarines and air- 
planes; but they certainly possessed a 
gift that has been lost with the coming 
of industrialism. They had the faith, 
and with the faith, a tremendous 
imagination. It was natural that it 
should be so. They gave themselves a 
chance to develop at least interiorly if 
not exteriorly. They had fixed beliefs 
in the eternal and the supernatural. 
These beliefs did not vary with the 
changing of the wind. As Chesterton 
said, imagination can exist over a 
period of time only in those who have 
the correct philosophy of life as it 
exists in the Catholic religion. How 
can a plant grow, he asks, if every five 
minutes someone comes along and 
pulls it up to examine the roots in 
order to see whether it is flourishing 
or not? That is exactly what most mod- 
erns are forever doing, even airplane 
builders. They are forever pulling up 
the plant of their beliefs, of their phi- 
losophy of life, to see whether or not 
it is growing. They do not give their 
imagination a chance to develop. Thus 
it is that they can think of no better 
name for the extraordinary creation of 
their hands—an airplane that will 
carry more than two hundred people 
through the air like a giant eagle — 
than XB-36. They stand condemned 
even in their greatness. 


Three Maxims 


Over a doorway in the Cathedral of Milan there are three pictures. 
On the left are pictured some roses and a ribbon, with this inscription: “All 


that pleases will pass away.” 


On the right can be seen a cross and a ribbon, with this inscription: “All that 


pains will pass away.” 


In the center is a triangle, and in the triangle the words: “All that matters 


is eternal.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: We are married three years, have two children, and my husband 
is so wrapped up in his business that he seems to have no time for me or his 
babies. He works three or four nights a week, and other evenings brings his 
accounts and books home with him and works far into the evening. I want 
him to give up this business and get a job that will leave him some time for 
his family. Haven’t I a right to make him do this? 


Solution: We always hate to hear either wives or husbands talking about 
what they have a right to do against the wishes of their partner. A happy 
marriage depends so much on co-operation, self-sacrifice, and understanding 
that whatever is gained by insisting on rights will be lost in peace and good 
will. It is our experience that it is difficult if not impossible to bring peace into 
a home where either the husband or the wife is stubbornly insisting on some 
right against the judgment or wishes of the partner. 


In the present case, it is easy to understand the feeling of aloneness on the 
part of the wife, and the wish that her husband would have time or take 
time to be more companionable. But you cannot force a person, either in 
marriage or outside of marriage, to be a good companion. That must come 
from the person’s own desire and from his freedom from external tasks and 
worries. The wife in this case would do far better to show an interest in her 
husband’s work, to make some effort, even with all her own responsibilities, 


to help him with it, than just to lay down the law that he get a different job 
and give her more of his time. 


After all, it is the husband’s responsibility to make a living for his family. 
Too many wives, with little or no experience in the business world, nag their 
husbands into changing jobs for the sake of their own convenience. Then they 
are the ones who bitterly complain if the change doesn’t turn out well and if 
they find that they are worse off financially than they were before. Many a 
husband works long, hard, extra hours with the very hope of getting himself 
so well established that his family will be well taken care of and that he will 
eventually have more time to give to it. 


This is not to say that husbands do not fail sometimes by neglecting their 
families for the sake of greed and ambition. We make no excuses for the man 
whose income is safe and good, and who yet acts as if he is more married to 
his business than to his wife. But to the wife of the man who is struggling 
to insure the future welfare of his family we say: Encourage him, help him, 
bear with him, and don’t demand that he abdicate his responsibilities to 
decide how he shall provide for you and the children. 
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Indecency Incorporated 


Some suggestions for the suppression of obscenity in literature. 


L. G. Miller 


RANDOLPH HEARST, the well- 
known. newspaper publisher, has 
mounted his charger again and is 
busy with still another crusade. We 
refer to the campaign being waged 
by the Hearst newspapers for decency 
in literature. Antivivisection has been 
shelved for the moment (surely not 
for long) and Mr. Hearst’s editors 
throughout the country are carrying 
boldprint editorials (written, doubt- 
less, by the big boss himself) on the 
necessity of awakening some sense of 
public responsibility in this matter, 
and numerous civic and _ religious 
groups have declared themselves 
solidly in support of his efforts. 

As Catholics, we are, of course, 
wholly in sympathy with the cam- 
paign, being in the slightly surprised 
and grateful position of a platoon of 
infantry holding a section of the front 
line which suddenly beholds an entire 
division wheeling up to its support. 
Now that we have the strength of 
all this added publicity, it might be 
well to organize our attack, and to 
concentrate our efforts upon some 
vulnerable part of the enemy’s line. 

It seems to us that one such point 
of attack might well be the consciences 
of publishers and booksellers who are 
responsible for so much of the filth 
being dealt out to the public. 
Hitherto the burden of the attack has 
been on individual books and authors, 
and this has had in some cases very 
unfortunate results. When the Boston 
Board of Censors, for instance, con- 
demned the odoriferous Strange 
Fruit, the sale of the book promptly 
broke all local sales records. It is said, 
in fact, that whenever publishers hear 


that one of their books is to be 
banned, they immediately arrange for 
a new and large printing of the 
volume, and even go so far as to 
titillate the public by florid advertise- 
ment of the ban. 

In saying that an appeal should be 
made to the consciences of publishers, 
we do not refer to those who make 
the peddling of obscenity their sole 
concern. These moronic individuals 
have at least the virtue of honesty; 
they do not pretend to be anything 
but what they are, and the authorities 
can proceed against them as with an 
open and shut case. We refer to the 
respectable publishers’ firms and the 
high-class book stores, and as an 
instance in point we offer the Mac- 
millan publishing house. Macmillan 
is an old and venerable firm; it 
caters to every department of human 
thought. It has a Catholic section, 
and publishes many fine Catholic 
books. In its catalogues you will find 
these books described in stately and 
dignified prose; one would think that 
the firm was one of the very founda- 
tions of our society. 

What are we to think, then, when 
Macmillan publishes a book like For- 
ever Amber, a novel which good, and 
bad reviewers alike, but for different 
reasons, classified as a monumental 
collection of obscenities. Whoever 
occupies the top administrative chair 
at Macmillan has undoubtedly laid 
down a policy for his underlings, and 
we can conclude that this policy must 
be based not on whether or not a 
book measures up to certain stand- 
ards, but whether or not it will sell. 
Religious books will be bought by 
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religious people, therefore, publish 
them. Obscene books will have a large 
sale, if properly presented, therefore, 
publish them also. The publisher 
regards himself as bound by no moral 
considerations; as publisher, he 
possesses no moral code. Will a book 
sell? he asks himself. Then publish it! 
He doesn’t have to decide whether or 
not it will hurt anybody. Let the 
police do that. 

This attitude is not confined, of 
course, to Macmillan. It can be found 
in many other publishers and book- 
sellers. Walk past almost any 
prominent bookstore in your city and 
in the window you will see books on 
display which would curl the hair of 
the average citizen by their luridity. 
If you were to ask the bookseller why 
he sells such books, he would un- 
doubtedly shrug his shoulders and 
say: “I’m no judge in the matter. If 
the public wants ’em, I sell ’em.” In 
many cases, if he is the father of a 
family, he would not dream of hav- 
ing such books around his home 
where his children could get at them. 
Perhaps he would not even read them 
himself. But that is as far as he feels 
that his responsibility goes. 

The situation is aggravated when 
a note of hypocrisy creeps into the 
methods of advertising used by these 
publishers and booksellers in getting 
their wares’ before the public. For 
Macmillan to pretend, for instance, 
that Forever Amber is a great histo- 
rical work in the face of unanimous 
critical opinion is rank hypocrisy. For 
a firm to advertise books dealing with 
sensational sex perversions, and to 
pretend that they are selling the books 
solely in the interests of science or 
art is so patent a piece of hypocrisy 
as to be nauseating. Yet many of them 
do this, and they would defend them- 
selves undoubtedly by saying that they 


are in business to sell books, and that 
includes any books which they can 
sell, short of police interference, and 
any means which they can use to 
sell them. 

The point we are trying to make 
was brought out very clearly in a 
different context in the recent civil 
libel suit brought by George W. 
Robnett against John Roy Carlson 
and the E. P. Dutton Co. which had 
published Mr. Carlson’s notorious 
Under Cover. In this book, which 
purported to be a complete exposé of 
Communism in this country, Mr. 
Robnett had been viciously attacked, 
and he very naturally wanted to 
establish his innocence. After hearing 
all the testimony on the case, Federal 
Judge Barnes in summarizing had this 
to say: 

“I think this book was written by 
a wholly irresponsible person who 
would write anything for a dollar. I 
think this book was published by a 
publisher who would do anything for 
a dollar. . . . I wouldn’t believe this 
author if he was under oath, and I 
think he and the publisher are as 
guilty as anyone who ever was found 
guilty in this court before.” 

We will add only one footnote to 
this vehement declaration, namely, 
that the E. P. Dutton Co. also 
publishes some very fine Catholic 
books. Consistency, apparently, is not 
one of the firm’s virtues, and truth is 
regarded as a very fluid thing. 

Perhaps some means can be found 
to awaken the consciences of these 
people. Some of them must be Cath- 
olics; it could be pointed out to them 
that they can hardly consider them- 
selves to be practical Catholics if they 
are actively co-operating in the sins 
of others, as most certainly happens 
in the case of some of the books they 
sell. Such actions come under the head 
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Ten Commandments 
or Ten Taboosr 


For the person who sometimes feels uneasy when he hears about “scholarly” 
books that ridicule religion, here is a description of one such that will show 
him that he need have no fear of the ‘‘scholars” who deride religion. 


E. A. Mangan 


THE devil is very busy these days. 
Perhaps he conjectures, as some of 
the deep thinkers among human 
beings do, that the atomic age is the 
beginning of the end. Perhaps he 
argues that, since the time is short, 
he had better redouble his energy and 
malice. Or again, he may realize, 
better than anyone else, that the time- 
less Church of God, led by one of 
her greatest popes, is about ,to re- 
spiritualize the whole world. What- 
ever the reason, old Satan has thrown 
an immense store of resources into 
waging a major campaign. 

His present efforts are really only 
the culmination of an effort that 
began about a hundred years ago 
when he inspired a system of thought 
in men’s minds that for want of a 
better term can be called secularism. 
He succeeded so well that it became 
the fashion, in both learned and un- 
learned circles, to deny the influence 
of God in everything, so that today 
God is not even mentioned in most 
forms of education. The results have 
been very satisfying for Lucifer and 
his hordes. God and His moral code 
have little to do with men’s lives. 
A debased pragmatism is quite gen- 
erally adopted as the philosophy of 
life. The man of today, a product of 
the so-called progressive educational 
system, is but a glorified, or rather, 
a debased animal. No less an edu- 
cational authority than Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has said: “No more 
reactionary influence has come into 


education than that which is oddly 
described as progressive education. 
Man must be taught nothing which 
he does not choose to learn. He must 
not be subject to discipline in good 
manners and morals. It is just such 
fantastic doctrines as these which ex- 
plain so much of what goes on day by 
day and which both shocks and alarms 
truly civilized human beings.” 

Anyone who is awake to what is 
going on around him knows what Dr. 
Butler is referring to. There is utter 
chaos both in morals and in think- 
ing. Fundamental and eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, charity, truthfulness, 
honesty, modesty, and chastity are 
no longer principles for many people 
because they do not choose to accept 
these principles. Processes of think- 
ing are even more chaotic. Even 
theology is being taught as a science 
in which the idea of God is of no 
importance. According to one pro- 
fessor of religious education, “reli- 
gious instruction must help persons 
to develop their own theologies.” 
Idiotic statements such as that are 
being hailed as sublime wisdom. What 
an uproar would follow if someone 
were to say that everybody should 
develop his own scientific concepts 
regardless of what factual discoveries 
science had made! 

However, we believe that the all- 
time low in the propagation of drivel 
in the name of science has recently 
been reached in the publication of a 
book entitled The Ten Command- 
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ments, written by a certain Joseph 
Lewis. It is advertised as “a culmina- 
tion of twenty years of arduous, pains- 
taking research and as many addi- 
tional years of reading and _ study 
in religious criticism, anthropology, 
sociology, and history.” This makes 
forty years of research; yet from the 
accounts given of Mr. Lewis’s career, 
there is ground for judging that Mr. 
Lewis is not much more than forty 
years old. Presumably he began study- 
ing anthropology, sociology, and the 
ten commandments in his cradle. 

Be that as it may, the book seemed 
to have something to offer. “Here,” we 
said to ourselves, “is a chance to be- 
hold the so-called critical method at 
work, Here one will find the sharpest 
and most telling blows that can be 
leveled at the ten commandments, 
and that may require months of study 
to refute.” But what a disappoint- 
ment, if one is really looking for 
scholarship, intellectual honesty, or 
even elementary logic! The book is 
a muddle of contradictions, obscure 
innuendoes, childish fallacies, obtuse 
ignorance, and granite-like prejudice. 
Just a few examples will make the 
general technique of this attack on the 
ten commandments clear. 

At the very outset, Mr. Lewis argues 
that the ten commandments of God 
are unimportant and even useless be- 
cause (mark this!) people are forever 
making up ten commandments to 
apply to other things. He admits that 
some people of more than average 
importance, such as Alfred E. Smith, 
Martin Luther, Judge John C. Knox, 
George W. Wickersham, etc., have 
maintained that the ten command- 
ments of God are extremely impor- 
tant, but he adds that they were very 
silly in doing so in the face of the 
devastating fact that people have 
made up ten commandments of busi- 
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ness, ten commandments of educators, 
ten commandments of lovers, and ten 
commandments of many other human 
activities. This is indeed a precious 
exhibition of logic! It ushers into the 
realm of dialectics such arguments as 
this: If one speaks about the ABC's 
of printing, that means that there are 
no such things as ABC’s in an alpha- 
bet. If one talks about the four 
cardinal points of housebuilding, that 
means that there are no such things 
as four cardinal virtues. If people have 
destroyed the ten commandments of 
God by making up ten command- 
ments of business, we have a formula 
whereby every fundamental principle 
and truth ever grasped by the human 
mind can be pooh-poohed as baseless. 

Mr. Lewis also makes a great point 
in his determination to rid the world 
of the dark, black, superstitious fear 
of God and His commandments, of 
the fact that he has found many 
differences in the wording of the ten 
commandments. And what has he 
found, in his forty years of research 
in sociology, anthropology, religious 
criticism, etc.? He has found a num- 
ber of differences in the English texts 
or translations of the ten command- 
ments as they are given in the Bible. 
One text has an and where another 
has a but; one has a so where another 
has because, and so on. Filled with 
righteous scandal, Mr. Lewis tells us 
that this proves there never were ten 
commandments given by God at all. 
And on top of all this there is the 
horrifying fact that different English 
versions of the commandments have 
different numbering! 

Surely one could expect that a man 
of Mr. Lewis’s attainments would 
know that the ten commandments 
were originally written in Hebrew 
and that for ages after there were no 
English translations, in fact, there was 
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no English language at all! And if 
the English differences in wording 
prove that there never were any ten 
commandments, then let us consign 
Dante’s Divine Comedy to the fire 
because its various translators have 
proved it never existed by differing in 
their translations; let us have done 
with using Homer and Virgil and 
Caesar and Cicero as classics because 
no two of their translators agree in 
every detail. As to the differences in 
the numbering of the commandments, 
no real student has any difficulty find- 
ing out that all old Hebrew writings 
appeared without divisions into para- 
graphs or verses; it was only in the 
12th century of the Christian era that 
writers and printers began to separate 
and number verses and passages in 
ancient literature. That differences of 
division and numbering should 
appear is no mystery to those who 
know the ways of translators and 
copyists. 

This great scholar of the Scriptures 
also makes the statement that “Moses 
passed himself off as the God of Israel, 
if there ever was a Moses.” That one 
sentence is enough to make any true 
scholar toss aside the entire book as 
unworthy of a man’s time or consider- 
ation. He analyzes the command 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods” as a remnant of the old super- 
Sstition about the “evil eye,” not 
seeming to know that the “evil eye” 
of history hurts its possessor, not his 


neighbor. But perhaps the one 
sentence that reveals most clearly the 
author’s biased purpose in writing 
the book is this blasphemous state- 
ment: “The fact that without ‘divine 
assistance’ animals have attained the 
high level of moral behavior that 
man with his ‘divine’ blessings and 
guidance is struggling to achieve, 
suggests the serious question as to 
whether man would not be better off 
without God’s help.” There is no 
sense in analyzing a sentence of that 
kind, nor in pointing out its obvious 
prejudice; all one can do, when 
reading it, is to recall the fool, “who 
said in his heart: there is not God”; 
or Pharaoh who cried out in glee, 
“Who is God that I should obey 
Him?” or the depraved man spoken 
of in the Psalms, who said: “My 
hands are my own; who will be God 
over me?” 

This is the book that is lauded by 
a reputed book reviewer as “one of 
the most profound studies of the bible 
ever published.” It is the book of 
which Rupert Hughes, a high-powered 
modern publicist, says: “It is a work 
of great courage and profound scholar- 
ship on the highest moral and ideal 
levels. It is a priceless gift to the world 
of free and honest thinkers.” When 
crass stupidity can be called profound 
scholarship, one can have no doubt 
that Satan has won a great victory 
over the souls of men. 


No Permit 


Admission to Synagogues on New Year's Day is usually by paid ticket in New 
York. A policeman on guard outside a synagogue, while Rosh ha-Shanah 
services were in progress, was asked by a man: “Can I go in there?” 


“You have no ticket,” said the officer. 


“But I want to go in for just a moment to see a cousin.” 
“All right,” said the officer. “Go on in, but if I catch you praying, God help 


you. 
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~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On the Seeming Futility of Prayer 


Few persons are more easily tempted to say “What’s the use of praying?” 
than the long-term shut-in. Naturally, the first thing one is inclined to pray 
for when ill or in pain is good health, and if days and weeks pass by without 
improvement, it is understandable that the temptation to give up prayer 
should arise. Then, too, pious but imprudent friends of the sick sometimes 
encourage false hopes by affecting too much certainty that prayer will in- 
fallibly cure any disease. When such hopes are not realized within a reasonable 
time, the shut-in again finds himself wondering whether there is any good in 
prayer. 

This, of course, is not to say that prayers for a restoration of health are 
never answered. Very often they are. Much less is it to say that one may not 
or should not pray for health when sick. On the contrary, sickness is often 
sent to people as an invitation to prayer. What is wrong and foolhardy, 
however, is for a shut-in to slip into a frame of mind in which he makes his 
particular petition a test of the value of prayer. It is both wrong and foolish 
to say: “I shall pray for health; if my prayer is answered I shall believe in 
prayer; if my prayer is unanswered I shall despair of prayer.” 


Prayer, may every shut-in realize, signifies something far deeper and grander 
than a mere means of gaining a particular material favor from God. Indeed, 
those who narrow it down to a price one pays for health or money or success 
in this world have no true concept of its essential meaning. It may even be 
added that the reason why some prayers are not answered is because they are 
narrow, selfish, “give-me-this-or-nothing” kinds of prayer. 


The essential purpose of prayer is to keep one in close touch with God, 
to admit one’s complete dependence on God, to inspire one’s perfect acceptance 
of the will of God. Within the framework of those purposes one may ask for 
anything that seems good, but nothing will ever be asked for without the 
reservation that its goodness and appropriateness are left to the wise and 
loving judgment of God. Thus the familiar phrase “If it be Thy holy will,” 
is traditionally appended to all right prayers as an act of faith in the infinite 
goodness and knowledge of God. 


To the shut-in who says: “What’s the use of praying? I’m not a bit better 
than I was weeks ago,” the answer should always be given: “It is by prayer 
that you keep God close at your side and deep in your heart. It is by prayer 
that you assure yourself that you are fulfilling a great purpose even in your 
illness; it is by prayer that you earn true comfort and peace even though God 
permits you to continue to suffer. And it is only by prayer that has these 
things in mind as a possible answer, that you can be worthy to obtain that 
which you most earnestly seek, if it be God’s will: the restoration of health 
for your body.” 


























Reader Retort 


Supplementary and, in some way, corrective information on the bath. 


Biological Laboratory 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 

10 October, 1946 


Rev. D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 
Editor, The Liguorian 
Dear Father: 


I am a regular reader of your pub- 
lication and I enjoy it very much. 
However, I feel that I must take ex- 
ception with your last issue, October, 
1946, which I think is inaccurate in 
one of its articles. 

W. F. McKee in the article “Tales 
of the Tub” maintains that the skin 
functions as an organ of respiration; 
in fact he refers to it as a “third lung” 
and says: “Skin breathing helps ven- 
tilate the body.” Such is true of the 
skin of the frog and some other am- 
phibians, but to the best of my 
knowledge there is no evidence that 
the human skin can or does absorb 
oxygen. We lose about 9 grams of 
carbon dioxide thru the skin per day, 
whereas we lose goo grams thru the 
lungs. It is apparent that the signifi- 
cance of the skin as an outlet for 
carbon dioxide is almost nil. More- 
over, the amount of oxygen absorbed 
by the skin is even less than the 
amount of carbon dioxide given off. 

In addition the author indicates 
that unless the body is washed reg- 
ularly poisons will be absorbed by 
the skin and disease will result. Very 
few substances can be absorbed by 
the skin and usually they are taken 
in in only very small amounts. Mer- 
cury, methyl salicylate, and nitro- 
glycerin are absorbed in relatively 
large amounts. Certain aniline dyes 
may be absorbed (note, the past 


deaths from freshly dyed shoes when 
aniline dyes were used). I do not 
think that bodily secretions and dirt 
on the skin are reabsorbed by the 
skin nor that in the body this waste 
material “turns to poison.” It is more 
likely that the dirt serves as a breed- 
ing ground for lice and some patho- 
genic microorganisms and of course 
it may be offensive to our highly de- 
odorized society. Historical evidence 
demonstrates that bathless races are 
just as healthy as, or more so than 
are the bathers. 

For example, among the Eskimos 
bathing was not at all in favor until 
the white man decided that his smell 
was superior to that of the “primitive 
Eskimo.” Eskimos were quite healthy, 
practically never had diseases, and 
lived to be old, unless an accident 
took its toll. Skin diseases, eye infec- 
tions, and the like made their appear- 
ance among the noble Eskimo only 
after he had been taught to bathe and 
wash his hands. 

Moreover, during the last war I 
had charge of various training mis- 
sions in the Arctic and it happened 
that my men and I were unbathed 
for a month or two at a time: at 40 
below zero one is not inclined to 
avoid BO if it means exposing one’s 
epidermis. However, there were no 
evil results from it. We were in ex- 
cellent health all the time and felt 
amazingly comfortable. 

I hope that this letter does not give 
you the impression that I am a fol- 
lower of the “Bathless Groggin” 
school. It is quite che contrary. How- 
ever, I do want to correct what I 
think are a few errors of fact in the 
reasons given for frequent baths. 


Bll P 
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It seems more likely that we should 
bathe often, as an esthetic measure, 
and in order to cut down the prob- 
ability of severe infections should the 
protecting skin be broken by accident. 

Concerning the statement by the 
author that baths should not be taken 
too soon after a meal, I agree that 
swimming, or any other exercise, 
should be postponed after meals. But, 
a bath after a meal eaten with true 
Christian temperance, should have no 
ill effects. It might in fact relax one 
and aid in the digestion of his food. 


These are just a few notes which 
I thought you might like to receive 
and you may use them as you see fit. 
I favor greatly the popularization of 
science and scientific facts, but I think 
that great care must be taken to avoid 
error in the process. 

With sincere congratulations to you 
on your fine publication, I am 


Respectfully yours, 


Charles G. Wilber, Ph.D. 
Asst. Professor of Physiology 


Turning Worm 


We read recently of a pleasing show of courage on the part of a radio news- 
caster named Don Hollenbeck. Every day just before he went on the air, 
Mr. Hollenbeck had to listen to the following dialogue being perpetrated over 


the air waves: 


SHE: He can hold his cheek close to mine. 


He: And I do. 


SHE: Hold me tight, steal a kiss any time. 


HE: Wouldn’t you? 


SHE: In fact, I’m his most willing slave. The man with the Marlin shave. 
He: I don’t know what she sees in me. 


SHE: You’re a smoothie. 


HE: Guess I’m just as lucky as can be. 


SHE: You’re for me. 


BoTH: He makes all the ladies rave woo-woo! The man with the Marlin shave! 


One day recently Hollenbeck simply couldn’t stand it any longer. He began 
his news account with this statement: “The atrocity you have just heard is no 


part of this show.” 


Mr. Hollenbeck was promptly fired, but we understand that grateful radio 
listeners are proposing to erect a monument to his courage. 


Pope Baiter 


When Pope Pius VII excommunicated Napoleon in 1809, the Emperor wrote 


to Joachim Murat: 


“Is the Pope ignorant how times have changed? Does he fancy his excom- 
munication will make the sabers fall from the hands of my grenadiers?” 
Four years later the sabers fell from the frozen hands of his soldiers in 


Russia. 


At Fontainebleau in France Napoleon forced the Pope to sign a renunciation 
of the rights of the church over the Roman States. 


Not even a year later Napoleon at Fontainebleau signed the abdication of all 


his dominions. 
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The article entitled “In Defense of Small 
Business” inspired the bystander to look up 
a clipping he had filed away some months 
ago, taken from Editor and Publisher and 
announcing an advertising campaign to 
“save big business.” The campaign is in the 
form of a platform of principles that every 
big business should keep before the eyes of 
the public, especially by copious newspaper 
advertising. The author is one Robb M. 
Winsborough, advertising manager of Mid- 
dle West Service Co., and as a backdrop for 
the principles that will save big business, 
he presents the findings of several public 
opinion surveys which reveal that the public 
has its doubts about the value of “bigness” 
in business. On almost every count, we be- 
lieve that the public has good reason for its 
doubts, as will be seen when we present 
what Mr. Winsborough offers as miscon- 
ceptions of the public, his own answers, and 
our brief comment. 

® 

1. A large part of the public (says Mr. 
Winsborough) thinks American business is 
owned by a few wealthy families or a few 
powerful financial interests (Morgan, Mel- 
lon, Dupont, Rockefeller, Wall St., etc.). 
How silly, Mr. Winsborough comments, be- 
cause every American who has a bank ac- 
count, a life insurance policy, or a share 
of stock or a bond, is an owner of American 
business, and there are millions of such 
owners. Therefore, big business must con- 
tinually inform the public that it is owned 
by millions of Americans and that they 
should preserve it undisturbed. Our com- 
ment is a quotation of a few facts from a 
report of the small business committee of 
the U. S. Senate issued in January, 1946, 
concerning the concentration of American 
business before World War II, when there 
were 95,187 corporations in the country: 
“The 45 largest transportation corporations 
owned g2 per cent of all the transportation 
facilities in the country. The 40 largest 
public utility corporations owned more than 
80 per cent of all public utility facilities. 
The 17 largest life insurance companies 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


owned 81.5 per cent of all the assets of all 
the life insurance companies. Less than 4 
per cent of all the manufacturing corpora- 
tions earned 84 per cent of all the net profits 
of all manufacturing corporations. Six large 
interest groups (Morgan-First National Bank 
of New York, Kuhn-Loeb, Rockefeller, Mel- 
lon, Dupont, Chicago, Boston, and Cleve- 
land) controlled 106 of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country which represented 28.9 
per cent of the total assets of all U.S. cor- 
porations.” To say that, because a scattering 
of Americans hold stock in these huge cor- 
porations and interest groupings, they are 
the property of millions and therefore un- 
mitigated blessings to the American people, 
is an advertiser’s naive fallacy. True owner- 
ship implies control of a thing. A handful 
of men control the assets and profits of the 
huge corporations, no matter how many peo- 
ple “own” stocks in them. 


x 

2. A large part of the public, (says Mr. 
Winsborough) has a dread of _ business 
monopoly and thinks that bigness in busi- 
ness is bad. The public is wrong, he com- 
ments, because bigness in business inevi- 
tably leads to new and improved products, 
lower prices, more jobs, higher wages, bet- 
ter working conditions, etc. Therefore, the 
big corporations must keep telling the pub- 
lic that big business has important economic 
and social values. The public, we say, knows 
its stuff when it fears monopoly and mis- 
trusts bigness in business. As an example 
of how right it is, we merely refer to the 
indictment against chain stores in the article 
on small business in this issue of THE 
LicguoriAN. The chain stores indicted con- 
trolled only about 13 per cent of all the 
grocery business in the United States; yet 
used that control to commit an unconscion- 
able number of crimes against small busi- 
ness. The adage is trite but true. “Power 
corrupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

*® 

3. A large part of the public (says Mr. 

Winsborough) thinks business wants to keep 
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prices high and wages low, and is opposed 
to labor unions and the principle of col- 
lective bargaining. He simply denies these 
allegations in toto, saying in effect that big 
business must advertise that it does not 
want to keep wages low and prices high 
and that it is enamored of collective bar- 
gaining. We shall wait to see this pheno- 
menon of big business advertising. All the 
advertising we have seen up to now has 
been based on the pet formula of big 
business “that you cannot raise wages with- 
out raising prices” or, in a form that is 
becoming popular lately, “the only way a 
workingman can deserve a raise is by work- 
ing harder and producing more.” In other 
words, industry does not want higher wages 
for its labor if the money has to come out 
of its profits, and it doesn’t want lower 
prices if it cannot equalize its gross income 
by cutting wages. These principles hardly 
represent a burning desire to pay high 
wages to one and all and to charge low 
prices for goods and services. As to col- 
lective bargaining, it is true that many big 
business men have accepted it, co-operated 
with it, and even promoted it. But there 
is a huge section of big business owner- 
ship and management that would junk col- 
lective bargaining tomorrow if they thought 
they could get away with it. They have 
fought it inch by inch and step by step 
through the whole period of its develop- 
ment. We want to see them come out, in 
their advertisements, with a full-hearted en- 
dorsement of it, without the usual ifs, buts, 
and provideds. We won't hold our breath 
till that day. 
® 


4. A large part of the public (says Mr. 
Winsborough) thinks business makes exces- 
sive profits, to the detriment of the worker 
and the consumer. Wrong again, comments 
the advertising agent; business makes only 
enough profits to get along. But we are 
afraid he forgets that people sometimes read 
the news columns of the papers besides the 
advertisements — sometimes they read the 
news columns and not the advertisements. 
There they find the record of the profits 
made, for example, by huge manufacturing 
corporations during the war. They read of 
scandalous shakedowns and rake-offs that 
happen to come out into the open. Also, the 
general public has some grasp of the prin- 
ciple that profits should be secondary to 


living wages; that the first duty of any em- 
ployer is to pay a living wage, and so to 
run his business that he will make a profit 
only after living wages have been paid. 
Profits have usually come first for the big 
corporations; living wages second, if at all. 


5. A large part of the public (says Mr. 
Winsborough) believes that labor and gov- 
ernment have done more than industry to 
raise the American standard of living. Er- 
roneous, he comments; the public must be 
told that industry has taken the lead in 
raising standards. All that one need do to 
check this statement is to examine the 
average wages paid by industrial corporations 
before and after the rise of unions and be- 
fore and after the enactment of laws to 
protect organizations of labor. The figures 
are definitive and final. They tell the story 
unblushingly. 


6. A large part of the public does not 
realize (again: Mr. Winsborough) that labor’s 
interest and the public’s interest and the 
interest of business are identical. We ,be- 
lieve that the public realizes this far more 
than big business has ever had a mind to 
think of it. And we believe that it means 
far more than Mr. Winsborough had in 
mind when he mentioned it. It means co- 
operation between big-business management 
and labor such as we have seen on no large 
scale up to now. It means the end of the 
battlefield complex on the part of business, 
whereby it thinks itself called to challenge 
and fight every change suggested by labor. 
It means concern on the part of big busi- 
ness for the security that only guaranteed 
annual wages can provide for its workers, 
and not offhand, supercilious statements to 
the effect that “annual wages are a de- 
ceptive dream” or “that no corporation can 
guarantee wages to its workers.” Yes, the 
interest of labor, the public, and big busi- 
ness are identical in principle, but too often 
in practice the two former have been sub- 
ordinated to the latter. The point is that 
such subordination almost inevitably goes 
with bigness, centralization and near-mon- 
opoly in business. No truer thing has ever 
been said than that a democratic country 
needs small businesses — thousands of them 
—to remain strong and free. 
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True Dignity 

One day shortly after John Henry 
Newman was made a cardinal, he was 
visited by Bishop Ullathorne, in whose 
diocese the new Cardinal had his 
residence. 

When the Bishop was leaving, after 
an hour or so of visiting, Newman 
insisted on accompanying him to the 
door, and said: 

“My dear lord, will you do me a 
great favor?” 

“What is it?” answered the Bishop. 

Thereupon the Cardinal suddenly 
knelt down at the Bishop’s feet. 

“Give me your blessing,” he said. 

Now it is a recognized rule in Cath- 
olic etiquette that the lower dignity 
must always kneel before the higher, 
and Ullathorne was greatly embar- 
rassed, but still he was afraid of 
offending his old friend, so he laid 
his hand on Newman’s head and said: 

“My dear Lord Cardinal, notwith- 
standing all laws to the contrary, I 
pray God to bless you, and that His 
Holy Spirit may be full in your 
heart.” 


Investments 

It is told that a certain rich lady 
once had a dream in which she saw 
herself walking through heaven, 
accompanied by an angel. As they 
walked, they passed by a_ huge 
mansion in process of construction. 

“Whose house is that?” the lady 
asked. 


Catholic Anecdotes 


“That is to be the dwelling place 
of your gardener.” 

“But how does he deserve such 
a large house?” 

“He might have had a larger home 
on earth,” answered the angel, “if he 
had not been so generous.” 

They continued their walk, and 
passed by a tiny cottage. 

“And who will live here?” the lady 
asked. 

“Oh, this dwelling place will be 
yours.” 

“But I could never accustom my- 
self to so small a home.” 

“It is the best we can do. In build- 
ing your home, we can only use the 
materials which you send us from 
the earth.” 


Unequal Exchange 

The Princess Eugenie, wishing to 
do something for the poor, sold her 
jewels and with the proceeds built 
a hospital in which the poor sick 
might be taken care of. 

One day she was visiting this 
hospital, and as she walked through 
the wards, a man lying on a pallet 
stopped her and said, with tears 
streaming from his eyes: 

“Thank you for what you did to 
help us.” 

The Princess was touched at his 
gratitude, and said to the woman who 
was with her: 

“I gave my jewels away; now I see 
them again. These tears are worth 
more than all my jewels.” 
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Prayer Without Words 

When St. Thérése, the Little Flower 
of Jesus, was near the end of her life 
and very ill, the Sister infirmarian 
came into her room late one night 
and found her wide awake. 

“Sister!” she said, “what are you 
doing? You should be sleeping, so as 
to build up your strength.” 

“But I can’t sleep,” answered the 
Little Flower. “I am in too much 
pain. So I am praying instead.” 

“And what are you saying to our 
Lord?” 

“I’m not saying anything, Sister. 
I am just loving Him.” 


The Greater Guest 

Father Passerat, the saintly French 
Redemptorist, was once passing by the 
house of some good Catholic friends, 
and thought he would stop in for 
a visit. 

It was late in the evening, and when 
he opened the door, he found that 
the family was at night prayers, which 
they said in common. 

When the family saw him, they 
welcomed him, of course, and began 
to put aside their rosaries. But Father 
Passerat bade them go on. 

“Continue with your prayers,” he 
said. “He to whom you are speaking 
is greater than I.” 


The Carpenter 

When the soldiers of Julian, the 
Apostate, were abusing the Christians 
during that period of persecution, 
they cried out, mockingly: 

“Where is your carpenter of Naza- 
reth now?” 

“Oh, He is busy with a new project 
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aasHe has in hand,” one of the Chris- 


tians replied. 

“And what is the project He is 
working on?” 

“He is building a coffin for your 
emperor.” 


A Sense of Values 

When St. Dominic was a student 
in Palencia, the province was struck 
by a terrible famine, and many people 
were starving to death. The saint did 
all he could to help them; he distrib- 
uted all his money to the poor, sold 
his furniture, and finally even his 
books. 

One day a friend visited him, and 
knowing Dominic’s love of study, 
looked with amazement at the empty 
bookshelves. 

“Why did you dispose of your 
books?” he asked. 

“What sort of knowledge should I 
get out of dead books,” was Dominic’s 
reply, “when living men, brothers of 
mine, were dying of hunger?” 


Better Vision 

A scientist from Europe was once 
talking to an Arab sheik, and in the 
course of their conversation described 
how the astronomers in Europe could 
with their telescopes locate thousands 
upon thousands of stars in the sky. 

“But is it true,” asked the sheik, 
“that many of your scientists do not 
believe in God?” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“Then, with all your wonderful 
science, you are to be pitied. You 
foreigners see thousands of stars, and 
nothing beyond. We Arabs see only 
a few stars, but in them we see God.” 


Epitaph 


She was a kind and excellent mother, a devoted spouse; none the less all who 
met her were fatigued by her disagreeable humor, and she was unable to obtain 
in this life the praise she surely deserved. 
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Do You Care? 

A letter from a woman in a small 
town in Bavaria, written in July of 
this year to her sister, a nun in the 
United States, tells that the children 
of the family have no stockings for 
the coming winter and that there is 
no cloth and no thread to make new 
ones. “When my husband comes home 
in the evening,” the letter says, “he 
always asks: ‘Has anything come from 
America?’ ” 

A Redemptorist superior at Gei- 
stingen, near Cologne, also wrote in 
July: “We have no coal, and it seems 
there will be none this winter. It is 
terribly hard on the old Fathers and 
the sick. And the glass is out of our 
windows, and we cannot get new 
glass.” 

A lady in Duesseldorf-Rath, a 
suburb of Duesseldorf in the Ruhr, 
wrote during August: “I am _ glad 
mother and father did not live to 
experience these terrible times. They 
say that more people are dying every 
day of hunger in Duesseldorf than 
were killed by the air raids during the 
war, and there were very many of 
those.” 

These letters from Germany are 
first-hand confirmation of what the 
papers are publishing every day: that 
thousands are dying of hunger in 
Europe, and thousands more will die 
of exposure during the coming winter 
unless help comes in some way. It is 
estimated that 300 million people in 
Europe have been reduced to a ration 
of less than goo calories daily, while 
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it is estimated that 1500 calories are 
a mere subsistence for an adult and 
1800 necessary for a child. 

Thank God, the American people 
have been responding to this need in 
a generous way. Many have been 
engaged in sending food and clothing 
to the suffering people of Europe for 
some time. No doubt there are many 
more who would gladly do so if they 
knew how to send the things that will 
ward off death by starvation and 
exposure during the long winter that 
lies ahead. Here are some of the ways 
in which this can be done. 

Perhaps the best service for sending 
food to the starving is being rendered 
by CARE, the Co-operative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Europe, Inc. This 
is a nonprofit organization supported 
and authorized by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Army and operating in co-operation 
with the U. S. State Department. It 
uses 24 relief agencies to speed its 
work, It has reduced to a minimum 
the work and trouble and expense of 
sending food to any individual in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Germany (American and British 
zones), Greece, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Poland. 

All that an American has to do to 
help someone in need in any of these 
countries is to obtain a CARE 
application form at a local bank, 
co-operative, lodge, labor union, or 
church (or write for blanks to CARE, 
50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.); 
fill out the blank with the name and 
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address of the one who is to receive 
the package and the name and 
address of the sender, enclose a check 
or money order for $10, and send 
to CARE at the above address. CARE 
will then send, in a_ heavy-duty, 
waterproof container, 29 pounds of 
solid food providing 40,000 calories, 
together with matches, soap, can 
opener, etc., to the beneficiary named. 
CARE guarantees delivery; if it 
cannot find the person to whom the 
package is addressed, it returns the 
$10 to the sender. 

For sending clothing and shoes to 
Europe, so urgently needed now with 
winter ahead and little fuel to be 
had, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference is sponsoring a nation- 
wide drive. Local pastors can direct 
donors as to how to get in touch with 
this drive. If any of our readers are 
off the beaten track and find it hard 
to know hoW or where to send cloth- 
ing for the drive, they may send it 
to THE LicuorIAN, and we shall see 
to it that it gets on the ships that will 
carry the relief to Europe. We shall 
also be glad to send remittances to 
CARE for those who wish to do so 
through THE LicuoriaAn. Perhaps 
some who would like to help the 
starving in Europe do not know any- 
one there to whom they might direct 
packages. We have a long list of 
names, and shall be happy to be 
the intermediaries of this necessary 
charity. 

By such charity, we in America 
shall make up for many of our own 
sins; we shall teach the world, better 
than diplomats and statesmen, how 
great is the democracy we wish all 
the world could share; and above all, 
we shall be giving to Christ, who saw 
fit to identify Himself with every 
suffering human being anywhere in 
the world. 


Accent on Souls 

To. the Catholic, the month of 
November is a reminder of the souls 
of the dead, especially those who are 
called poor souls because they are in 
a place of suffering, waiting to be 
cleansed of all the defilement of small 
sins and all the atonement yet due 
for great sins that were forgiven before 
they can be admitted to the bliss of 
heaven. 

For many a non-Catholic, there will 
be little thought of poor souls because 
they have hazy ideas and uncertain 
notions about the soul in general. 
Products, as most of them are, of 
a process of education which, at best, 
concentrates almost solely on health, 
comfort, and prowess for the body, 
and at worst, actually denies and scoffs 
at the existence of a soul, they are 
content to accept themselves as highly 
developed animals and no more. 
When intellectual and moral urgings 
that can come only from a spiritual 
soul arise within them, they smother 
them with such foolish sayings as: 
“There is no such thing as a soul”; 
or “Whoever saw a soul?” or “The 
idea of a soul is a medieval super- 
stition.” 

But foolish sayings do not destroy 
realities, and the soul is a reality that 
every man’s daily actions reveal, even 
though in words he may deny it. Each 
time a human being utters a sentence 
or a proposition, he is exposing the 
spiritual soul that God gave him, 
because to create a sentence requires 
the spiritualizing of material things 
into immaterial ideas. Each time he 
speaks of justice or charity or fidelity 
or truth he is revealing a spiritual 
power that could be rooted only in 
a spiritual soul. 

And the soul that underlies the 
wondrous power to form and utilize 
spiritual ideas is not subject to the 
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law of death that hangs like a doom 
over the body. A creature who can 
think of morality, religion, obedience, 
justice, chastity, etc., even if only to 
deny their value, will go on thinking 
of these things after the body has 
corrupted in death. There is no death 
for the spiritual part of man, ie., 
his soul. 

It is for the soul that the body was 
created, that laws are made, that life 
was given to man. It is his own soul 
that every man must save by the right 
use of his body, by full obedience to 
God’s laws, by repentance for every 
sin. Thus death divides souls into 
three classes: the blessed souls, who 
have by loyal service earned the im- 
mediate reward of heaven; the 
damned souls, who said (without 
really believing it) “I have no soul,” 
or who served their bodies only, with- 
out concern for what could happen to 
their souls; and the poor souls, who 
compromised a little in the service 
of their souls and who, therefore, have 
to be purified in suffering of all taint 
and imperfection before they can look 
upon the face of God. 

Catholics will be thinking of this 
third class of souls during November. 
They will be rejoicing over the fact 
that it has been revealed by God that 
they can make some of the atonement 
for the souls of their loved ones who 
are called poor. We wish we knew 
some way to make non-Catholics think 
about their own souls. We wish we 
could shout from the housetops how 
badly they have been deceived by their 
educators, and how easily they might 
recognize their own souls. While Cath- 
olics think of the poor souls, let them 
pray that non-Catholics will be moved 
to think of their own souls. 


Thanksgiving and God 
There is no good reason for 


designating a day of thanksgiving, as 
Americans officially do in November, 
unless there be a God and unless 
the thanks of the day be rendered 
primarily to God. 

If there be no God, there is no 
sense in holding meetings and orator- 
ically expressing thanks to the so- 
called benefactors of the past, because 
if God doesn’t exist souls do not exist. 
In that case the benefactors of the 
past are dead as doornails; they are 
extinct; they are nothing. To thank 
them is like shouting into a barrel. 

If there be no God, there is no 
sense in being thankful, as the speech 
makers so eloquently are, for “this 
great land of the free and home of 
the brave,” for “our forests of pine, 
and seashores of gleaming sand, and 
valleys and prairies of luxurious fertil- 
ity.” If there be no God, all these 
things are sheer accidents, and acci- 
dents do not rate a sensible man’s 
gratitude. To be grateful for some- 
thing just for the sake of being 
grateful, without recognition of or 
reference to its source, is like being 
sentimentally affectionate with a tree. 

Gratitude is essentially a religious 
virtue. It is a pose and a sham if it 
has not God for its primary object. 
It was God Who made the world and 
gave it to man. It was God Who 
sowed the forests and jewelled the sea- 
shore and unrolled the prairies. It was 
God Who inspired all the true bene- 
factions of man to man in past history. 
It is in God that these men, long dead 
though they are, may be found and 
reached with expressions of gratitude. 
It is through God’s grace and inspira- 
tion that good men and women are 
present in the world today, serving 
the needs of their fellowmen without 
thought of themselves. All gratitude, 
even that of children for parents and 
patriots for national heroes, leads the 
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heart and mind to God. If it doesn’t, 
it is a waste of breath and time. 

That is why it is good that Thanks- 
giving Day in America has gradually 
been becoming a great religious feast 
day. Huge gatherings in churches, 
especially Catholic, signify the aware- 
ness of a large segment of Americans 
of the truth that gratitude is incon- 
ceivable without God. 


Wallace’s “Spheres” 

Much has been written, and will be 
written, about the famous proposal 
of Henry Wallace that the United 
States should leave Russia alone; that 
she should be content to give Russia 
one great sphere of domination and 
authority in the world, while she 
maintains another independent and 
radically different in principle; that 
she should accept Russia on Russia’s 
terms and so get along amicably and 
peaceably. 

There is only one thing wrong with 
the proposal, and the amazing thing 
is that a man of Henry Wallace’s 
intelligence could either not realize 
it or could choose to ignore it. That 
one thing is that no matter how 
magnanimously we should decide to 
leave Russia to her sphere while we 
maintain our own, Russia is irrev- 
ocably, vociferously, and energetically 
committed to the plan of making 
one sphere out of the whole world, 
and that one, including America, 
under the atheistic, materialistic, 
totalitarian domination of bolshevistic 
Russia. Wallace’s proposal is exactly 
like asking a husband, to whom a 
neighbor has said, “I am going to win 
the affections of your wife and take 
her away from you,” to say to that 
neighbor: “O.K.—let us now settle 
- down to our two spheres of action 
and live peacefully side by side.” 

What Russia wants is so broadly 
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written across the face of current 
history that it is impossible not to 
believe that those who talk about two 
spheres of influence really want what 
Russia wants: one sphere of influence 
dictated by Russia’s nihilistic philos- 
ophy. The husband in this case wants 
the neighbor to take his wife. For in 
the writings of Marx, in the plans of 
Lenin, in the policies of Stalin, in the 
ever-active Third International, in the 
workings of Russia-financed, Russia- 
directed Communist parties in every 
land, there is the clear, single-minded 
purpose of Sovietizing the world. 
“Down with capitalism! Down with 
religion! Down with private property! 
Down with real democracy!” That is 
what Stalin says to the world. That is 
what his henchmen are working to 
achieve all over the world. And Henry 
Wallace says: “O.K. Now let us settle 
down and live peaceably with Russia 
forevermore!” 

The red herring that is used to fill 
the nostrils of Americans with a 
different scent than the stench raised 
by the true aims of the Soviet is the 
charge that those who recommend 
“getting tough with Russia” are really 
recommending war. This is indeed a 
red herring because for those who 
know bolshevism and the inevitable 
course it must take, the war has 
already been planned by the Soviet. 
Only diplomatic and economic stiff- 
ness, call it “getting tough,” if you 
will, can stop it. Only statesmen can 
do this who have a knowledge of 
Marxism and sufficient courage to say 
to Russia: “You want a Communistic, 
sovietized world. Your whole liter- 
ature and philosophy call for revolu- 
tion and war throughout the world. 
Even now you have agents abroad 
working to bring this about. Already 
you have squeezed many small nations 
in your embrace of death. Until you 
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abandon this plan, we must be tough 
with you — financially, economically, 
politically. Self-defense against your 
world revolution demands that we 
give you no assistance that will build 
you up into a power that will be able 
to smash our democracy, our religion, 
and our freedom.” Such talk is not, 
indeed, warmongering, but elementary 
self-defense. 


Junior Strikes 

The boys and girls who recently 
and in so many places have been 
striking against the authorities in 
their schools are really not to be 
blamed. We mean, it is not entirely 
their fault. 

The first responsibility rests on the 
school system itself. If that is all the 
discipline that the public schools can 
promote, then there is something 
wrong with the public schools. And 
of course that is all the responsibility 
that the public schools can promote. 
They are not allowed to give motives 
for being good; at least they are not 
allowed to give such motives as are 
capable of guiding action along cor- 
rect lines. God, the soul, immortality, 
the necessity of religion, the divine 
sanctions, the law of love and charity 
based on Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
need of self-control, obedience, and 
the suppression of emotional banditry 
— these are ideas not tolerated in the 
public schools. The children are to be 
patriotic because flag waving and 
band playing are conducive to patri- 


otism, or because the newspapers say 
that at this time or that time patriot- 
ism is in order, such as, at the time 
of war. The children are to be obe- 
dient to their parents only in so far 
as parental demands coincide with 
filial feelings and desires. Submission 
to commands that do not coincide in 
that manner is undemocratic and un- 
reasonable. In the public schools the 
wills of children are allowed to float 
like sticks on streams because there is 
no eternal anchor to which they can 
be fixed. 


Parents themselves, however, are 
chiefly responsible for the spankable 
actions of their offspring in refusing 
to go to school because they don’t like 
the principal or because they do not 
think that enough time is afforded 
them for lunch. Products themselves 
of the same schools, they never 
learned how to control themselves, 
much less the children that were 
given to them by God and whom they 
have the duty of bringing to higher 
and better things. They don’t know 
where they are to bring their chil- 
dren, why they should bring their 
children to any particular point or 
destiny, and even if they should want 
to bring them to a particular destiny, 
how they should go about it. Having 
no well-founded philosophy in their 
own lives, they can’t build up a well- 
founded philosophy in the lives of 
others, not even in the lives of their 
children. 


Exactly 
A little boy was asked to define the word saint in a catechism test. 
He scratched his head for a while, and then, remembering the stained glass 


windows in church, had an inspiration. 


“A saint,” he wrote, “is someone the light shines through.” 


Not a bad definition at that. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter IV. Heresies of the Fourth Century 


3. Other Heresies 

While Arianism was inflicting its 
deepest wounds upon the Church, 
other heresies and heretics rose up 
to torment, and, providentially, to 
strengthen her. Chief among these 
was the heresy of Macedonianism, 
named after its originator, Mace- 
donius. While Arius blasphemed 
against the Son of God, Macedonius 
dared to raise his blasphemous voice 
against the Holy Ghost. Originally 
an Arian, Macedonius had been con- 
secrated a bishop by the Arians and 
insinuated into the See of Constan- 
tinople, Paul, the legitimate pastor, 
was sent into exile and later put to 
death. The day on which Macedonius 
took possession of the cathedral was 
one of horror for the city. He was 
escorted not by priests but by the 
prefect of the emperor and a band 
of soldiers. A curious crowd over- 
flowed into the streets and blocked the 
way to the church. The soldiers 
cleared the streets in an orgy of cruelty 
and bloodshed. Macedonius proceeded 
to take possession of the See, riding 
over the bodies of more than 3000 
dead. 

A bitter persecution of the Cath- 
olics, especially of Paul and _ his 
adherents, followed, in which even 
women, children, and infants were 
put to death with great cruelty. Mace- 
donius, however, became too bold. 


When he ordered the body of Con- 
stantine to be disinterred and buried 
in another place, the emperor Con- 
Stantius was enraged and he was 
deposed from the Episcopacy. Only 
after his deposition did he begin to 
teach his own heresy, declaring that 
the Father and Son were divine, but 
determining to fight against the Holy 
Ghost. He, therefore, denied that the 
Holy Ghost was God, teaching that 
He was a creature similar to, though 
of a higher order than, the angels. 

It is said that Macedonius repented 
of and did penance for his sins and 
heresy. But, unfortunately, the heresy 
had many followers and was spread, 
especially by Marathonius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia, in many monasteries, 
throughout Constantinople, Thrace, 
Bithynia and the Hellespont. Mace- 
donianism was at first condemned by 
many particular councils and finally 
given its death blow in 381 by the 
ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
at which more than 150 bishops were 
present. 

The same Council of Constan- 
tinople also condemned the errors of 
Apollinaris. Apollinaris was Bishop 
of Laodicea and the teacher of Saint 
Jerome. But he evolved a new heresy 
regarding the person of Jesus Christ. 
He taught that the human nature of 
Christ was not complete, but lacked 
a human soul, its place being supplied 
by the Verbum Himself taking flesh. 
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Later Apollinaris modified this teach- 
ing, admitting that Christ possessed 
a sensitive soul, but that the Verbum 
supplied for His rational soul. This 
error stemmed from the false philos- 
ophy of Plato which taught that man 
is composed of three substances, body, 
soul, and mind. 

The disciples of Apollinaris added 
to the errors of their master. They 
taught that the body of Christ, born 
of Mary, was of the same substance 
as the divinity of the Word and that 
therefore the divinity of the Word 
actually suffered, was crucified, and 
put to death. Some also held that the 
Word was not born of the Virgin 
but came from heaven, and that the 
divine substance of the Word was 
changed into flesh. 

Another heretic of this period was 
Aerius. He desired to be made bishop 
of Sebaste and when Eustathius was 
chosen, was consumed with jealousy. 
Eustathius attempted to overcome him 
with kindness, ordaining him to the 
priesthood and appointing him to 
preside over a house for pilgrims. But 
kindness, and later, admonitions, 
threats, and punishment were of no 
avail. Aerius left the pilgrimage 
house, and when he was expelled 
from the cities and villages, he gath- 
ered his followers about him in the 
forests and there taught his errors. 
Never, however, possessing a great 
number of followers, Aerius taught 
that there was no distinction between 
the episcopacy and priesthood, that 
prayers for the dead were of no value, 
and that fasts and feast days were 
vain observances, leftovers from 
Judaism. 

One of the principle heresies of the 
period, Priscillianism, arose in 380 
in the west. It had as its originator an 
Egyptian named Mark, a Manichean 
born at Memphis. He went to Spain 


where he studied under the rhetori- 
cian, Elpidius. They, in turn, ac- 
cepted other disciples, chief among 
whom was Priscillian, from whom the 
sect took its name. Priscillian was a 
rich nobleman, endowed with great 
eloquence. He was, however, of an 
unstable character, vain and proud. 
By his pleasing personality he at- 
tracted many followers, especially 
women. The greater part of Spain, 
and even a few bishops, succumbed 
to the influence of his heresy. 

In general, the doctrine of the 
Priscillianists was similar to that of 
the Manicheans, mixed, however, with 
the errors of the Gnostics and others. 
They taught that souls are of the 
same substance as God, and that by 
their own will they descended from 
heaven to fight against the evil prin- 
ciple present in different bodies. They 
also held that men are ruled by cer- 
tain fatal stars and that their bodies 
depend upon the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Professedly they believed in 
the Trinity, but in fact taught with 
the Sabellians that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are one and the same 
thing and not distinct Persons. 

They abstained from eating meat, 
and in their hatred for the body they 
separated from their wives, declaring 
that bodies were products not of God, 
but of the demons, In secret, however, 
they gave themselves over to all kinds 
of impurity. They thought, also, that 
Jesus Christ had been born and arose 
only in appearance. They went so far 
in their presumed hatred of flesh as 
to receive the Eucharist along with 
others in Church, but so as not to 
consume it. The heresy was stamped 
out by the condemnations of several 
particular councils and Pope Saint 
Damasus, and finally by the condem- 
nation to death of Priscillian himself 
by the civil rulers. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Don Luigi Sturzo, 1871- 


I. Life: 

Luigi Sturzo was born in Sicily in 1871. 
He studied for the priesthood at the diocesan 
seminary at Caltagirone and was ordained 
to the priesthood. After ordination he took 
advanced courses in philosophy at the 
Thomistic Academy and the Gregorian Uni- 
versity. After completing his course he 
taught for a few years in his own diocesan 
seminary. The influence of the then recently 
issued letter of Pope Leo XIII On the Con- 
dition of Labor led Father Sturzo to leave 
his academic career and devote himself en- 
tirely to the social and political welfare of 
his people. He entered politics and held a 
succesion of elected positions. In 1905 he 
was elected mayor of his town. During 
World War I he held several important gov- 
ernmental posts. After the war he organized 
the Italian Popular Party which was com- 
posed of Catholics. In the first elections in 
which the Catholic people were allowed to 
participate since 1870, the Popular Party won 
99 seats in the House of Deputies. For four 
years after the famous March on Rome 
Father Sturzo and his party opposed the 
Fascist Party. In 1923 Father Sturzo went 
into exile to England. He came to live in 
the United States in 1940. Recently he has 
returned to Italy to aid in the re-establish- 
ment of a united Italy. Don Sturzo is one 
of the great Catholic thinkers and leaders 
of our day. 


II. Writings: 

Most of Don Sturzo’s works have resulted 
from his contact with the economical, cul- 
tural, and spiritual problems of his people. 
Despite his great activity in the political 
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field, his books are the work of a student 
and a scholar. Many of his theoretical books 
were written during the time of his exile. 
He has been a great contributor to the 
Catholic periodical press. The collected 
articles written from 1925 until 1936 fill 
eight volumes. During his stay in the United 
States he made many contributions to our 
press. 

His first book was a pamphlet, Conservative 
Catholics and Christian Democrats. Italy and 
Fascism was a criticism of Fascism written 
in 1926. Politics and Morality was an appli- 
cation of his sociological theory to the fields 
of politics and morality. Church and State, 
the result of seven years’ work, was a monu- 
mental treatise on the historical relationship 
between the Church and State. The Inner 
Laws of Society shows how the family, the 
State, and the Church grow and interact. 


III. The Book: 

Perhaps the best introduction to this great 
thinker is one of his latest books, Spiritual 
Problems of our Times. It is a book that has 
grown out of more than fifty years of cul- 
tural, social and political activity. Don 
Sturzo reveals the fruits of many discus- 
sions on various topics. The book deals with 
the perennial quest of man for the true 
and the good. The eight chapters that de- 
tail aspects of man’s search for the good are 
especially valuable. Don Sturzo shows the 
need of a spiritual life for all men, and 
Catholic Action as one of the means of 
exerting a Catholic influence on the world. 
The essays contained in this book will be 
of assistance to all Catholics. The chapter 
on the great leaders of Catholic Action in 
Italy will inspire others. 
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November Book Reviews 


The Love of God 

Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., has added 
another book of spiritual conferences to re- 
ligious to his previous work, Retreat for 
Religious. This present work is entitled, The 
Love of God (Herder, 225 pp., $2.50). Father 
Green writes a philosophical and theological 
book on the love of God. The preliminary 
chapters explain the basic psychology of the 
will act, the act and habit of love. The 
next five chapters deal with the nature and 
operations of love. The remaining chapters 
show the effects of love in human activity. 
This is a clearly written book that will 
help religious to understand something of 
the nature of love and its activity. 


Introduction to St. John of the Cross 

Rev. Fr. Brice, C.P., continues his intro- 
duction to the works of St. John of the 
Cross in his second volume, Spirit in Dark- 
ness (Pustet, 256 pp., $3.50). His first volume, 
Journey in the Night was a companion to 
the first book of The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel. This present book is a commentary 
on the second book of the same work. It 
is concerned with the purification of the soul 
that is necessary for admission to Divine 
Love. The doctrine on infused contempla- 
tion also receives consideration. The ap- 
pendices are concerned with the question of 
the normality of infused contemplation in 
the spiritual life of grace, a chart of the 
natural, preternatural, and supernatural 
causes and a discussion of various termi- 
nology. This is a valuable introduction to St. 
John of the Cross. It is a selection of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. Those who are 
led by this book to read the words of the 
Saint himself will agree with the author's 
words: “St. John is a terrifying friend, but 
the more you know him, the more you will 
love him.” 


The Darkness Is Passed 

The second book published by the new 
Catholic firm, the Declan X. McMullen Co., 
is The Darkness is Passed (176 pp., $2.00). The 
author is Thomas H. Moore, S.J. It consists 
of twenty-six informal chapters on the 
meaning of the life of Christ to us. The 
main theme is that the darkness in which 
men formerly lived is now passed because the 
True Light has appeared in the world. This 
is a very pleasing book that makes the vir- 
tues of Christ a little dearer to us. It is 


a selection of the Spiritual Book Associates. 
This new publishing firm is to be com- 
mended on the high standard set by its first 
two books. 


Doctorate Theses in Philosophy From the 

Catholic University 

The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics 
(261 pp., $3.00), by Rev. George M. Buckley, 
M.M., is a fine contribution to the growing 
Scholastic literature. It has a twofold pur- 
pose. The first purpose is to explain the na- 
ture of metaphysics as the basic knowledge 
that unifies the knowledge of the inferior 
sciences. The second aim is to demonstrate 
that metaphysics itself is a unified science 
with a definite subject matter. The chapters 
deal with the nature of science in general, 
the definition and division of the subject 
genus of metaphysics, the unity of the subject 
genus, the transcendental properties of being, 
the principles of metaphysics and the unity 
of metaphysics. This is a scholarly work that 
outlines the principal doctrines of meta- 
physics from the viewpoint of its essential 
unity. 

A Critique of the Philosophy of Being of 
Alfred North Whitehead in the Light of 
Thomistic Philosophy (169 pp., $2.00), by 
Rev. Leo. A. Foley, S.M., is a good example 
of an objective critique of a prominent non- 
Scholastic philosopher. Alfred North White- 
head is now Professor emeritus of Philosophy 
at Harvard where he taught for many years. 
Father Foley examines the principal doc- 
trines of Professor Whitehead in the first 
section of the book. In the second part of 
the thesis Professor Whitehead’s doctrines 
on knowledge, being and becoming, causality 
and God are criticized in the light of the 
principles of St. Thomas. This is a work 
that will interest those who are dealing with 
modern philosophical problems. Charts and 
diagrams add to the value of the thesis. 


Pamphlets 

Monthly Recollection with Examination of 
Conscience for Sisters (Newman, 63 pp., 30 
cents), by Father Victor, C.P., is a very prac- 
tical booklet for use on the monthly day of 
recollection. The fourteen chapters furnish 
reflections on the principal Christian vir- 
tues. The example of Christ is held up for 
the imitation of the religious. A very prac- 
tical examen on the virtue concludes each 
chapter. This seems to have a very definite 
place in the religious formation of those 
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consecrated to God by the three vows. Father 
Victor’s booklet will be of great assistance 
to religious. 

An Index to the New Testament (Univer- 
sal Publications, 80 pp., 25 cents), by Aloysius 
H. Seubert, is quite a detailed tabulation 
of the principal doctrines and__person- 
ages in the New Testament. It is a ready 
‘reference book that will be of great value 
to all those who make use of the New Testa- 
ment. The appendices are devoted to a 
chronological table of the events of the life 
of Christ, of His doctrines and miracles. 
Unhesitatingly we recommend this work of 
a zealous Catholic layman. 

The World We Want (Catechetical Guild, 
61 pp., 35 cents) by J. J. Walsh, S.J., and L. F. 
Cervantes, S.J., is a discussion by teen agers 
on the probiems of the world. In dialogue 
form that makes it suitable for dramatization, 
several high school boys and girls talk over 
the qualities that they want in their new 
world. In part it is adapted from Father 
Cervantes’ popular book, That You May 
Live. The doctrine of the oneness of all men 
in the unity of the Mystical Body is seen 
as the final solution to the problems facing 
the world. 

Bits of Information for Sacristans (St. 
Nazianz, 25 pp., 15 cents) is a reprint of some 
questions sent to Our Savior’s Call magazine. 
Rev. Winfred Herbst, S.D.S., is the author 
of this booklet of information. 

The Glories of Divine Grace (Grail, 103 pp., 
25 cents) is not an ordinary pamphlet. It is 
one of the classic treatises on Divine Grace 
by one of the greatest theologians of the 
nineteenth century, Rev. Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben. The celebrated author helped to 
focus the attention of the Catholic world 
on the treasure that they possessed in grace. 
This booklet is earnestly recommended to 
all who seek to know something of the 
glory that is their’s through the divine gift 
of grace. 

Quizzes on Hospital Ethics (Radio Replies 
press, 72 pp., 35 cents), by Fathers Rumble 
and Carty, is an excellent booklet that con- 
tains the principal ethical questions that will 
confront the nurse in her profession. The 
basic moral principles are first outlined and 
then application is made of them to medical 
problems. The doctrine is sound and the 
treatment is very clear. The use of the 
question and answer method makes this 
booklet especially useful. Nurses will find 
this a handy book to supplement their for- 
mal training in ethics. It will also be a good 


review and guide for them after graduation. 
One suggestion is offered. The cover is far 
from attractive. The doctor looks like an 
ancient wizard or magician and the nurse 
does not appear to be a very modern one. 
A better picture on the cover will add to 
the attractiveness of this excellent booklet. 


Books for congregational use from 

Radio Replies Press 

The Three Hours (51 pp., 35 cents) con- 
tains devotions arranged for Good Friday 
services. The prayers are well chosen. A 
series of pictures on the stations of the cross 
is also found in this book. 

First Friday and June Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart (48 pp., 15 cents). - 

Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament (56 pp-., 15 
cents). 

The Way of the Cross for Children (32 pp., 
15, cents). 


Liturgical Pamphlets From the Grail 

Five pamphlets that treat of various as- 
pects of the Liturgy, especially the Liturgy 
of the Mass, have béen released recently 
by the Benedictine Monks at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey. These pamphlets are good examples 
of the popular presentation that aspects of 
the Liturgy are receiving from experts in 
the matter. All of these retail for twenty- 
five cents a copy. 

Digest of the Liturgical Seasons (75 pp.) is 
a synopsis of the classical work by Dom 
Gueranger, O.S.B. Dom Beck, O.S.B., has 
made the translation and adaptation. This 
is certainly a worth while work. 

Newness of Life (82 pp.), by Placidus 
Kempf, O.S.B., is a series of reflections on 
the Introits of Sundays and the greater feast 
days. 

Rouse Thy Might (62 pp.) is a series of 
meditations on the Collects of the Sunday 
Masses. 

Fruitful Days (67 pp.) contains thoughts on 
the Communion versicles of the Sunday 
Masses by Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


Ecclesiastical Calendar. Saints and De- 
votions (Da Verna Publishing Co., 73 pp.) is, 
as the subtitle indicates, a prayer book in 
calendar form. It is a comprehensive list 
of prayers and devotions in honor of the 
Saints. A short sketch of the saint of the 
day together with special prayers and in- 
dulgences that can be gained will be found 
in every day’s entry. This calendar is a 
splendid help to the leading of a devout 
life. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 
The Great Globe Itself —- Bullitt 
Fear No More -Edgley 
Maine Charm String - Graham 
Dawn Over Zero-— Laurence 
Animal Farm - Orwell 
Driftwood Valley — Stanwell-Fletcher 
Joy in the Morning - Wodehouse 
II. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 
Tale of the Twain — Constantino 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds - 
Greenslet 
Impresario —- Hurok 
The Miracle of the Bells — Janey 
The Sudden Guest - La Farge 
Years of Wrath - Loz 
Keeper of the Keys - McDermott 
¥ellow Tapers for Paris - Marshall 
Arsenal of Democracy — Nelson 
Thank You, Mr. President — Smith 
Spotlight on Labor Unions — Smith 
While Time Remains — Stowe 
Apes, Giants and Men -— Weidenreich 
B. Immoral incidents that do not invali- 
date the book as a whole: 
The New Sad Sack - Baker 
Six Curtains for Natasha —- Brahms 
A Treasury of Doctor Stories — Fabri- 
cant 
Lord Hornblower — Forester 
Mr. Adam — Frank 
We Happy Few - Howe 
The Sisters Liked Them Handsome - 
Longstreet 
Dear Sir or Madam — Lowell 
The Monastery — Majadlany 
Through Purple Glass — Osborne 
The Dark Wood - Weston 
III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 


mitted for discriminating adults: 
Joy — Bernanos 


House Above the River — Foster 
Island in ‘the Atlantic— Frank 
Jule - Henderson 
Their Ancient Grudge - Kroll 

IV. Not recommended to any class of 

readers: 

Speak the Sin Softly —- Cadwell 
Nightmare Alley - Gresham 
Cross on the Moon - Hewlett 
Rhubarb — Smith 
Psychology for the Millions — Sperling 
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Lucid Intervals 


Patricia, aged seven, was watching her 
mother smooth cold cream over her face, 
and asked: “What’s that for, Mommie?” 

Mother answered: “Why, this is to make 
me beautiful,” 

After the cold cream had been removed 
with tissue, Patricia sadly remarked: “Didn’t 
work, did it?” 

RK 


A law firm named Henderson, Wakefield, 
Nelson, O’Brian, Graver, and Hopper merged 
with the firm of Jaffe, Tierman, Davies, 
Weiner, Erbe, and Sobol. Two years later 
the combination merged with Fagin, Stevens, 
Hoffman, Ross, Zussman, and Bayne. To 
save time, when the switchboard operator 
answered the phone she coos: “Helloooooo — 
this is “We the People.” 


Uncle Rufus remembers an old song about 
“watermelons a-smilin’ on the vine.” 

“They must be laughing out loud now,” 
commented Rufe as he read about the 
melons selling for $4 each in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


% 
When I dialed RIVerside 
And LIVing-stone replied 
I said in mock despair: “Is Stanley there? 
Thinking to be witty. 
It was a pity: 
Because 
He was. 
x 


The Mayor of Big Town was so proud of 
having been awarded an honorary degree 
by his alma mater that he never missed an 
opportunity to bring the subject up. He was 
recently addressing a class of boys and girls 
in one of the city’s grammar schools. He 
asked them if they knew the meanings of 
M.D., D.D., and LL.D. There was a dead 
silence, until a little girl excitedly shrilled 
and raised her hand: “I know, Mister! 
Mairsy Doats, Doesy Doats, and Little 
Lambsy Divey!” 

x% 


Recently a young lady settled in a small 
Southern town. She set out one morning to 
catch a bus bound for a near-by city. She 
reached the bus stop several minutes before 
the scheduled time of departure, and found 
no bus in sight. Ten or fifteen minutes later, 
no bus having yet appeared, she turned to a 
man, obviously a native of the region, who 
was lounging against a near-by tree. She 
asked whether a bus was not soon due. The 
man reckoned one would be along in an- 
other hour or so. Dismayed, the young lady 
queried: “But what happened to the 9:45?” 

“Oh, it went by bout half-hour ago,” he 
drawled, “the driver always leaves a little 
early so’s to avoid the crowd.” 

® 

Noel’s mother had gone to visit a friend 
in the country, and that evening, when 
kneeling at his bedside for his evening de- 
votions, he prayed: “Oh Lord, do_ bless 
Mama and give her the time of her life!” 

x 
Tramping down the railroad track one hot 
Kansas day many years ago, a traveler was 
hoping to catch a frieght. In the shade 
beneath a water tank he saw an old hobo. 
“Going east, son?” the old one asked. 

“Yes,” the traveler replied. “All the way.” 

“Don’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“’Twon’t do any good for me to tell you 
why not. Just take the advice of an older 
man; don’t do it. You won't believe it.” 

“What won't I believe?” 

“You will see people running to work!” 

x 


Golf Pro: My advice is to go through the 
motions of driving without hitting a ball. 
Golfer: That’s exactly my trouble. 
x 


A young friend of mine experienced her 
most embarrassing moment lately when, 
tripping blithely into one of our smarter 
shops to ask if smocks were on sale, she 
blurted out to the astonished clerks: “Par- 
don me, miss! Do you smell socks?” 
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Sometimes you can ‘oul a good rule! 


it’s usually a wise rule not to plana 
chicken dinner before the eggs are 
hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner” represents your 
future, and the “‘eggs” are financial nest 
eggs—go ahead and plan! 

Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. 
War Bonds and U.S. Savings Bonds. For 
your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 


Millions of Americans have found 
them the safest, surest way to save money 
...and they’ve proved that buying Bonds 
on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that there is. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds at 
ee on the Payroll 
Plan. 

Then you can count your chickens be- 
fore they’re hatched . . . plan exactly the 
kind of future you ands and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR Bowns THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation llr «N 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. me 


41-2 x 6 1-2 in. 100, Screen General Periodical Ad 
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Motion Picture 





UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 
Driftin’ River 
Gunman’s Code 
Trigger Fingers 


Previously Reviewed 


Anna and the King of Siam 
Avalanche 
Black Beauty 
Blondie Knows Best 
Captains Cane (Re-Issue) 
Claudia and David 
Conquest of Cheyenne 
Courage of — 
ae _ 
Cuban Pi 
siaeienes Finns 
Dark Alibi 
Dark Horse, The 
Desert Horseman, The 
Devotion 
Do You Love Me? 
Down Missouri Way 
Dressed to Kill 
El Paso Kid 
Faithful in My Fashion 
Gallant Bess 
Galloping Thunder 
Gallant Journey 
Gentleman from Texas, The 
Ghost of Hidden Valley 
God’s Country 
Great Day (British) 
Gunning for Vengeance 
Haunted Mine, The 
Heading West 
Holiday in Mexico 
Home Sweet Homicide 
If ’'m 7. 
Inner Circle, The 
It Shouldn’t Happen to a Dog 
‘oe Palooka, Champ 
ohnny Comes Flying Home 
Larceny in Her Heart 
Lawless Soy 
Let’s Go Stea 
Life of Mone Cabrini 
Little Miss Big 
Man a gS Rainbow Valley, The 
My Pal Trigger 
*Neath Canadian Skies 
No Love, No Leave 


OSS. 
Overland Riders 
Outlaw of the Plains 


Personality Kid 
Prairie Badmen 


Rainbow Over Texas 


Red River Renegades 
Rendezvous 24 
Return of Rusty, The 
Roll on Texas Moon 
Rolling Home 
Rustler’s Roundup 


=. we of Lisieux (Re-Issue) 


r 

ee ay, Ae = Range 
Shadows Over Chinatown 
Show. The 

Sing While Engg Pe — 
Singing on the Tra 

Sister Kenny 

suaily Scandalous 


Song of the Prairie 
South of tos ama 


Spook 

Sun Valley F Cettione 
Swamp Fire 

That Texas Jamboree 
Three Little Girls in Blue 
Three Wise Fools 

Trail to Mexico 
Two-Fisted Stranger 

Two Guys from Milwaukee 
Two Years Before the Mast 
Under Arizona Skies 

Under Nevada Skies 

Wild Beauty 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Drifting Along 
Missing Lady, The 
Strange Voyage 
Shadowed 
Undercurrent 


Previously Reviewed 
Accomplice 
Angel on My Shoulder 
Bachelor’s Daughters, The 
Behind the Mask 
2, the Deadline 


Bow Bombshell 
Brief Encounter 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Canyon Passage 
Centennial Summer 
Child of Divorce 
Cocke Lg 


fRngham’s Raid 
ear , 


Criminal Court 
Danger Woman 
Dark Mirror, The 
Deadline for Murder 
Dead of Night 
Decoy 
Detour 
Devil’s Mask, The 
Earl Carroll Sketchbook 
Flight to Nowhere 
Freddie Steps Out 
a Key, The 
From This Day Forward 
Great Waltz, The (Re-Issue) 
Her Adventurous Night 
Her Sister’s Secret 
igh School Hero 
In Fast Company 
Inside 
a Bg came gh 
I’ve Al Loved Y 
I Was “ riminal 
Killers, The 
Last Crooked Mile, The 
Little Miss Iodine 
Little Mr, Jim 
Lost Weekend, The 
Man Who Dared, The 














rysterious hh Valentine 
Night ‘Train to Memphi 
t Train to Memphis 

Notorious 
Of Human Bond 
One Exciting Wee 
Passkey to Danger 

Perfect Marriage, The 
Rage in Heaven — 
Rendezvous With Annie 


Rene; 

Runaround, The 

So Dark the Night 

Somewhere in the Night 

Specter of the Rose 
lboun 














Till the End of Time 

Time of Their Lives, The 
Tomorrow Is Forever 

Two Smart People 

Unknown, The 

Vacation in Reno 

Walls Came Tumbling Down, The 
White Tie and Tails 

Without Reservations 

Ziegfeld Follies 





